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“TEN-TWENTY” FEATURES 


afford utmost aid to teaching and learning 





Famous exclusive ‘‘Ten-Twenty” 


“Ten-Twenty” 


3-position desk-top: 


Universal Desk 





Level—Serves os bese to 
support materials used in 
manipulative tasks and 
group discussions. 


20° slope—For best eye- 10° slope—Conventional 
hand co-ordination, mini- position, for use when less 
mum eye-strain, natural than 20° slope is desired. 
relaxed posture, in read- 

ing, writing, art work. 


The only desk that offers fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
essential for proper focal adjustment to all tasks, plus 
comfortable cradleform seating for every posture posi- 
tion. Seat swivels 45° each way, reducing body-tension 
caused by twist, and permitting easy ingress and egress. 
Self-adjusting lower back rail fits each occupant. Con- 
nected seat and desk eliminates distracting chair-scrap- 
ing noise, aids discipline, saves valuable space. Both 
seat and desk are adjustable in height —-no sizing problem. 


“Ten-Twenty” 
Unit Table No. 328 
With Envoy Chair 











Teachers’ Desks and 





Cabinets 
Window Shades 


Experience makes our service dla 
time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 

stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


Athletic Goods 


Art Materials 
Primary Materials 





J 





Oval twin steel standards assure table stability, also easy 
ingress and egress with minimum chair movement. The com- 
panion Envoy chair No. 368 is designed for good-posture sitting. 
The self-adjusting lower back rail, and the seat with short roll 
edge permit chair to accommodate a wide range of sizes. Roomy 
book-box with 10°-20° features, as described above. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 





School Desks and Laboratory 

Chairs Equipment 
School Tables Chalkboards and FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Stadium Chairs Supplies = ‘ Pe 
Auditorium Seating Bulletin Boards The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
Folding Chairs Flags on all phases of modern classroom environment. 





Chairs Maps and Globes 

Church Furniture Pastes and Inks 

Bleachers Office and Library on e Se e 

Office, Library and Supplies VOMUMCULE 
Home Economics School Papers Th Calin any 
Equipment Duplicating Z 

Filing and Storage Equipment i611 iI AT HAMI LTON, PHILADELPHIA 30. P: ° 


212 OLIVER AVE.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SUMMER 


Temple University offers a wide selectiori§ 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer 
1954. Regular University facilities are available 

to teachers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require courses for certification, or if you are 

a candidate for a degree, Temple University Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. Apart from 

its educational advantages, the University — and the 
city of Philadelphia and environs — offer many 

cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 


spending a summer in Philadelphia. 





PRE-SESSION 
Registration 

Friday, June 4 
Sessions 

Monday, June 7 to 
Friday, June 25 


REGULAR SESSION 
Registration 

Friday, June 25, and 
Saturday, June 26 
Sessions 

Monday, June 28 to 
Friday, August 6 


POST-SESSION 
Registration 

Friday, August 6, and 
Saturday, August 7 
Sessions 

Monday, August 9 to 
Friday, August 27 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered during the 1954 Summer Sessions. Address 


Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


bry 4 
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CONWELL HALL ART MUSEUM 
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In This Issue 

& The Department of Classroom , 
Teachers shares with all the readers of ff S 
the JOURNAL the inspiring address giv 

en by Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell before 
its conference at Bedford Springs Ho 
tel in October. Mrs. Caldwell talked 
about using professional dividends in 
building for a better world. 


PB Robert Wayne Clark of Philadel 
phia challenges sponsors of student 
government associations to survey thei: 
organizations in an article in this issue. 
He shows what gains have been made 
through the work of the association in 
his school. 








ees 


' 
£ 


B® Professional gains were many as a 
result of the workshops and conferences 
held by PSEA groups during the fall 
months. For the thinking of these 
members of our Association, see the 
reports in the Keep Posted section of 
this issue. 


& The Executive Council has stated 
a recommended policy on released time 
for PSEA activities. This policy is 
printed in the Educational Interests 





THE URINARY SYSTEM 





Blood (1) Passes through kidneys (2), where proper amounts of water 
and useful chemicals are retained in blood, and waste substances and ex- 





> 
cess water which body doesn’t need are formed into a fluid called urine. section. = 
: Se 
The urine flows down ureters (3) to bladder (4). When the bladder is » Here, too, is an important release hewt 
filled, urine passes through urethra (5) and out of the body. If kidneys e ° ; > 
bie ae on the tax exemptions of retirement Publ 
Pass off useful substances too, physical disorders may result. ‘ : 
incomes proposed in HR 5180, now Hart 








SCR before the United States Congress. 


& High school teachers interested in 


Don 't Waste What You Need! | applying for fellowships offered by the Higl 








Fund for the Advancement of Educa- — 
The life-blood of your savings is your income. Don't needlessly waste tion should read carefully the an- Alle 
those precious, hard-earned dollars! When you're disabled, sanioisincns of this program. Dore 
let Educators Mutual pay you generous benefits to help replace > William A. Early, President of the — 
: ~ ala NEA, brings a message to teachers at Prac 
savings spent for doctors, medicine, nurses, hospitalization the hiendaing oh de mene puey. ih 

and living expenses after your professional income stops. Educators’ 
‘ Bi a & Ideas for classroom teachers to use R 
flexible Group and Individual Policies pay you for as long as 5 sith: Mansi Nin hc Nadi ete dy ah, oa 
years for accidents, 2 years for sicknesses. Coverage is in force the ing” column. To order items, the teach- ao 
year ‘round, all authorized leaves included. Hospital-surgical er may write the advertiser or use the mite 
benefits are available for both you and your family. Why waste further coupon which appears with this col- [| Shar 
time... or money? Mail the coupon today for full information. umn on page 190. = 
in; 





PSEA Headquarters Staff | a 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. : ee 
Mutual Insurance Company adic Chena Whe 





















# ag Executive Secretary and Editor 
7 P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. A. CLatirn Moser Director of Research 
g Without obligation or charge, please send me % RayMonpD C. WEBSTER Field Service 
copies of your Health Posters, also full information about & Eucene P. Bertin 

a your Accident and Sickness Policies_]; Hospital Policies (); Hersert P. LAUTERBACH En 
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The Basic Tool 
for All Grades 





CRAYOLA 


Art has become such an inte- 
gral part of the study of his- 
tory, literature, geography, 
nature, crafts, the social and 
applied sciences—because it 
has proved its value as an 
educational tool. As a basic 
tool of art, CRAYOLA Crayon 
has also proved its great 
value. 


Want to receive our highly valued 
FREE bi-monthly publication, The 
Art Educationist? Then send us your 
name and official school position. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in 
Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Joseph P. Sceliato; Norman E. Staats; 
Thomas J. Thomas 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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The January Cover 


Our cover for January might well be 
titled “Pennsylvania, a Good Place to 
Work.” At the time of the founding of | 
our Nation, Pennsylvania was known 
as the Keystone State because it was | 
the “keystone” of the arch. | 

Pennsylvania still remains the “Key- | 
stone State” not only because of its | 
geographical location, but because of 
its political importance, its immense 
natural resources, and its vast indus- 
trial development. 





Its population is of many origins, 
united in a great Commonwealth. Its 
industrial development has, perhaps, 
greater diversity than any other State | 
in the Union. Here are forged the heav- 
iest castings of civilization, and here 
are fashioned the most delicate instru- 
ments that science demands for meas- 
uring even the millionth of an inch. We 
build the great dynamos for the utili- 
ties and make watches whose balance- 
wheels measure time to the hundred- 
thousandth part of a second. 

Pennsylvania bridges span many 
rivers of the earth and Pennsylvania 
locomotives run over Pennsylvania 
rails throughout the world. 


We lead the Nation in the produc- 
tion of steel and pig iron on the one 
hand and delicate lace curtains and 
tablecloths on the other. We are among 
the Nation’s greatest shipbuilders. We 
possess one of the Nation’s busiest sea- 
ports, and the Nation’s oldest continu- 
ously productive oil field. The wealth 
of our resources is exceeded only by 
the range of our products of both fac- 
tory and farm. 

Our artist portrays Pennsylvania as 


_a good place to work. The photograph 
| might be one of hundreds of our indus- 


trial plants producing the needs of peo- 
ple. Significantly in the margin our 
artist suggests the varied types of em- 
ployment that are inherent in our in- 
dustrial activity. Beginning at the top 
we see the office of the executives, next 
the laboratories of extensive research, 
then follow suggestive sketches of arti- 
sans at their work, and finally the 
means of transportation—the steamer, 
the railroad, and the truck. 

Every community is a beehive of 
industry and every worker a part of 
our community Commonwealth. 

“In war or in peace Pennsylvania is 
a land of inexhaustible energy and va- 
riety, a vital factor in American prog- 
ress and success.” 


Successful Teachin 


ng 


WEBSTER 
TEXTBOOKS 


It’s the teachers who have taught 
from a book that know. Here’s 
what teachers say about Webster’s 
elementary textbooks. 
(ane IN SPELLING ay 
By Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey 
—Text-workbook edition— 
Grades 1-8. 
Also SPELLING GOALS, clothbound edition. 
“Best speller in publication to date.” 





“Ingenious graphic presentation of 
the principles of spelling.”’ 


e USING OUR LANGUAGE 
By Patton, Beery, Winn, Wells and 
Backus—Grades 3-8 


“Glad to see poetry and lessons for 
correction of speech errors.”’ 


“Fresh, bright books with merit.”’ 


e@ ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
By Osborn and Riefling— 
Grades 1-8 
“Books are very stimulating to a child.”” 


“One of our most popular texts.”’ 


e@ THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 
By Ames, Ames, Ousley and 
Staples—Grades 3-8 
“Authors have created vivid word 
pictures to enable pupils to relive 
the past in their own imaginations.” 


“Factual material that child can 
% understand.”’ 
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LA 7 an entirely new program of 
RROURCING health education for grades 1-8 


HEALTH FOR BETTER LIVING 


By GRACE T. HALLOCK Formerly Director of the Health and 
Welfare Publication Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


ROSS L. ALLEN Doctor of Public Health and Chairman of 
the Department of Health Education, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


ELEANOR THOMAS § Author of numerous popular books for 
children, and a co-author of the Tiegs-Adams Social Studies 
Series. 


This modern series combines health, safety, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation for grades 1-8. Social and personal 
development are emphasized. Books I-IV ready soon. Other 
books to follow. 


GINN AND 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
COMPANY 


STANFORD- 























THE STANDARD IN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTING FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS 



















STAN 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST, / AciC2> = (SS5>~ STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Pavy, VEMR —~ Comp Battery [ra) 
soon to test a third generation, is avail- ge mete NT TEsp a offers continuous and comprehensive 
able now in 4 new batteries: Os, eld el nd measurement of these basic subjects: 
PRIMARY BATTERY ee aE tn READING LANGUAGE 


—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 
ELEMENTARY BATTERY 

—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
INTERMEDIATE BATTERY 

—for grades 5 and 6 
ADVANCED BATTERY 

—for grades 7, 8 and 9 


SPELLING ARITHMETIC 
SOCIAL STUDIES (GRADES 5-9) 
SCIENCE (GRADES 5-9) 

STUDY SKILLS (GRADES 5-9) 


Scoring is quick, simple, 
completely objective... 


++. norms are current, accurate, 
dependable. 


Sa 
=e 


we: 


All World Book Company tests and Information material and specimen sets 


answer sheets are now sold in units of WORLD sore} 4 are available to qualified educators. 
35. copies. Write for yours. 
COMPANY 
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B. W. Saler and A. F. Zerbe 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York Pennsylvania Representatives 
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Build for a Better World 


SARAH C. CALDWELL 

Past President 

National Education Association 
Akron, Ohio 


M** schools of a hundred years 
ago were good schools. They pre- 
pared young people for life in the kind 
of society in which they found them- 
selves. It was a simpler society than 
the one in which we live today. There 
were no industrial assembly lines. The 
smoking flues of factories were few 
and far between. The principal occupa- 
tion was farming. There was little 
travel. Books were scarce. Newspapers 
and magazines were never seen in many 
homes. Even to get a letter was rare. 
There were few subjects taught in 
the schools of long ago. There were no 
classes dealing with human relations. 
Physical education and health were not 
considered within the province of the 
school. Emphasis was placed on learn- 
ing to read, write, and figure as highly 
prized personal assets with economic 
and “social polish” values—and such 
schooling was for the privileged few. 


Power of Education 

As the extreme individualism of the 
pioneer gave way to a sense of responsi- 
bility for community enterprises and 
to a recognition that every person 
must assume the duties of citizenship 
—then it was that the process of en- 
larging and refining the educational 
program to meet the needs of all chil- 
dren really began. Then it was that 
our forefathers established the foun- 
dation of American greatness. They had 
come to recognize the power of educa- 
tion to give power to the individual 
through enlightenment. 

This curricular adjustment to satisfy 
the needs of youth in their time has 
been going on decade by decade. And 
we find ourselves face to face with the 
same problem, for we want the chil- 
dren in our classrooms to grow up liv- 
ing happy, useful lives in a better 
world, just as did teachers of long ago. 

Of course you and I do not hold the 
concept that education is all memori- 
zation. Many facts are important and 
we teach them; but merely knowing 
them is not education. A person may 
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by using your 


professional dividends 


be well stuffed with information and 
still be poorly educated. Our definition 
of what constitutes an educated man 
includes his thinking as well as know- 
ing. They have to do with the making 
of a rounded person; they speak of the 
full development of the individual, giv- 
ing his capacities exercise and scope. 
They speak of building sound ideals 
and. useful habits. In short, we believe 
in developing in the individual the 
willingness and the ability to do things 
that contribute to his physical, mental, 
and spiritual welfare, and which are 
in accord with the best interests of to- 
day’s society. 

The only thing that is lacking is that 
we can’t wave a magic wand and pres- 
to! have a sure-fired workable way of 
applying our definitions. 

We live in a new age—one that has 
produced new complications. Society 
is making new demands on the indi- 
vidual. More and more the individual 
is called upon to do fewer things that 
require greater knowledge—and to do 
them with increasing skill. The demand 
for specialization has proved a handi- 
cap to an educational program that 
would emphasize integration. In 1953 
an educated man needs to understand 
more than his specialty. He must know 
what the world is up to! 


A Single Geographic Community 
This is because, for the first time in 
recorded history, the world has become 
a single geographic community. It is 
not a political community or a social 
community or an economic community 
or a religious community. It is a geo- 
graphic community! As such it poses 
vast new problems, especially for the 
peoples of our country because, wheth- 





er we like it or not, our nation has 
been placed in a position of tremen- 
dous influence in this new community. 
We are literally in the center of a 
world stage where there is unprece- 
dented intermingling of peoples, goods, 
cultures, ideas—with reoccurring mis- 
conceptions, antagonisms, and conflicts. 

I’m sure the full implications of this 
new event in human history have not 
yet been clearly perceived, but if the 
peoples of America are to succeed as 
leaders and formulate a positive, dy- 
namic foreign policy, upholding hu- 
manitarian tradition and faith in de- 
mocracy, they will need all of the 
knowledge and wisdom they can mar- 
shal. 

Your NEA delegation attending the 
general conference of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession last summer got 
an idea of what it means to be a part 
of a world community in miniature. 
Two hundred folk from 35 nations 
were gathered together in the historic 
city of Oxford, England. There were 
all sorts of differences among us— 
differences in color, language, creeds, 
dress, and cultures—but we had one 
common bond, our interest in educa- 
tion. Even so, meeting as colleagues in 
the same profession, there were serious 
times; times of near crisis when grave 
objections were raised 


1. To approving associate members 
even though they would have no 
power to vote; only wanted to give 
the support of their dollars in ex- 
change for information about the 


work of the WCOTP 


2. To proposed constitutional amend- 
ments even though the present one 
is cumbersome and is not clear in 
many parts 


3. To seating observers from Franco- 
Spain even though observers from 
Yugoslavia and FISE had been al- 
lowed as speakers on the confer- 
ence program 
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4. To supporting organized Parent- 
Teacher Associations even though 
the practical advantages had been 
clearly presented 


A number of delegates actually 
walked out of the Plenary Session on 
one occasion, so violent was their pro- 
test to a matter under consideration! 

Most of these problems were the out- 
growth of fears—fears generated by a 
lack of knowledge and understanding. 
But for wise leadership, great toler- 
ance, and a willingness to compromise 
without sacrificing principle, I feel cer- 
tain that WCOTP would not have sur- 
vived the Conference Week. As it was 
we left Oxford in a spirit of cordiality, 
recognizing that obstacles are still to 
be surmounted—yet hopeful; for we 
saw the World Confederation as an or- 
ganization in which teachers of today’s 
world can meet to discuss and plan 
how they can best do their job—to pre- 


~ 








pare an oncoming group of loyal, in- 
telligent, healthy youth who will grad- 
ually replace and rapidly augment the 
efforts of the present adult generation 
to solve the problems of an interde- 
pendent world. 

That is the same purpose of our 
local, state, and national organizations 
here in the United States, my friends. 
I am convinced that those of us who 
belong are concerned with being pro- 
gressive members in an ongoing pro- 
fession so as to be in a position to fur- 
nish leadership, counsel, and guidance 
to those who are looking to us for such 
service. Were this not so we would not 
be teachers! 

We know there can be no compla- 
cency, no easy business-as-usual in ed- 
ucation today. We know we can’t sit 
at our favorite desk and let the rest of 
the world go by. We recognize that to 
meet world responsibilities through 
education it is imperative that we suc- 
ceed increasingly in bringing the ablest 
young people into the profession; that 
we give them a broader preparation for 
the task; that in-service growth be 
facilitated through opportunities not 
hitherto available to the average teach- 
er; that heavy teaching loads and poor 
working conditions, which frustrate 
both children and teachers, be allevi- 
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ated; and that salaries be adequate to 
retain professionally qualified person- 
nel in their chosen field of work. 


The Heart of the School 

No matter how well planned the 
courses of study may be, no matter 
how beautifully designed a building is, 
no matter how much equipment is 
available, a real functional program of 
education is dependent upon good 
teaching. That is what lives in the 
classroom! “Schooling is what happens 
to youth under the guidance of class- 
room teachers.” That means the teach- 
er is the heart of the school. Within 
the teacher lies the greatest strength of 
American education. We have the op- 
portunity to lead children to dream, to 
build, to kindle, to serve—to have faith 
in ideals and respect for humanity— 
to know that life is good only when it 
is free! 

Actually no group anywhere has a 
more significant opportunity to influ- 
ence the history of the world than do 
American teachers. That is why we 
must meet the challenge to equip the 
children in our care with the insight 
and the will to develop into good, smart 
men and women capable of evaluating 
the changing tide of world events and, 
conscious of their responsibilities, be 
ready to act with wisdom and dispatch. 

This is no easy assignment for there 
are many enemies that would thwart 
our efforts. They are shifty, evasive; 
sometimes disembodied; often shad- 
owy; always vicious and dangerous. 
They are provincialism, intolerance, 
prejudice, hatred, and _ ill-will. They 
stalk the land at home and abroad. 
They are more dangerous than any 
army with weapons of steel or flame or 
nuclear fission. The one defense against 
them is a dynamic education of infor- 
mation and attitudes. But if we, the 
more than a million of us who teach, 
will give of ourselves to the task, share 
unstintingly of our time, our efforts, 
and our resources, we can build this 
defense! I repeat—we must work fo- 
gether and be proud of our work! 

Glenn Snow once said, “The stew- 
ardship of education and educators for 
the wisdom of the ages, and for the 
program of training of youth for 
leadership, will not be well done until 
teachers recognize the importance of 
their great profession, take pride in 
their skill as teachers, and cooperate 
in professional associations to protect, 
aid, and inspire each other in this 
great calling.” 


Our professional organizations are 
the structural machinery through 
which we can work best. They are im- 
portant to help us utilize our power. 
Power is dependent upon numbers, fi- 
nancial resources, devoted services, and 
our united profession does have the 
devoted services of thousands of mem- 
bers—all the way from those who will 
join our ranks, now members of FTA 
Clubs and Chapters, to those who have 
retired but are still promoting the cause 
of better teaching through their work 
in the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation. 


The real tragedy is that there are 
still about one-half of the teachers in 
America who aren’t identified with the 
NEA as active members. You and I 
realize that the power we give to our 
professional associations through fi- 
nancial support is not a personal ex- 
pense, but a valuable investment! By 
voluntarily joining we are showing 
faith in our profession, in our own 
value, in organized effort, and in a vi- 
sion of the future! 


A Spiritual Courage 

Our teacher organizations are also 
the structures that enable an exchange 
of ideas, give information, and help us 
to plan courses of action on the local, 
state, national, and international levels. 
But these associations, not the elected 
officers nor the employed staff as fine 
and capable and devoted as they are, 
can solve educational problems. That 
job is ours! It is the job of every one 
of us. People are loyal to those things 
which they help to create. The record 
of accomplishments during the last two 
decades shows that American teachers 
are determined more and more to help 
children learn—for these times. 

Teaching for a better world is not 
an easy task. The job calls for a versa- 
tility—a perspective and a spiritual 
courage greater than we have ever had 
before. But the way lies ahead, not 
backwards. We are not going to return 
to the days of laissez-faire—every man 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. More and more we are going to 
open the minds of men through edu- 
cation to understand our interdepend- 
ence upon each other and to recog- 
nize that what happens to the least of 
us must be of concern to all of us. 

When the dividends do come from 
such universal understanding they will 
come in the form of security, justice, 
and peace for all men. 
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Let’s Look at Our Student Government Again 


ROBERT WAYNE CLARK, Principal 
William L. Sayre Junior High School 
Philadelphia 


HAT am I learning at Sayre that 
will help me to be a better citi- 
zen?” 

This was all there was to a quiz 
conducted over the public address sys- 
tem in our school with the entire stu- 
dent body participating at one time. 
This informal quiz was a part of an 
appraisal program of our student gov- 
ernment. It was given to the students 
without previous warning. 

Replies were voluntary, signed or 
not as the writer preferred, and brought 
directly to the principal without pass- 
ing through the hands of the teachers 
in whose classes the papers were writ- 
ten. Fourteen hundred ninety-six re- 
plies were made from the fifteen hun- 
dred eighty-three students present on 
this day. 

For thirty-seven years, the student 
government organization of our junior 
high school has been evolving and con- 
tributing richly to the development of 
sound, effective citizenship. The asso- 
ciation is in actual practice a junior 
partner in school administration. Its 
council, court, and twenty-three ad- 
ministrative departments involve more 
than 60 per cent of the students in elec- 
tive office and bring almost 50 per cent 
of the professional staff of the school 
into actual positions of sponsorship. 
The association affords to every stu- 
dent in the school at least one period 
each week for “grass roots” civic ac- 
tivities. 


Non-Scientific Data 

While even a casual glance indicates 
that the procedures lacked much of 
controlled. scientific accuracy, the re- 
sults are interesting and challenging. 
Although at least 80 per cent of the 
students had social studies on their 
daily rosters. only 121 of them—about 
eight per cent—mentioned social stud- 
ies as an aid to good citizenship. One 
of these went on to explain that it 
would help him give correct answers 
on quiz shows on the radio. Only 160 
students—a little more than ten per 
cent—mentioned some obvious educa- 
tional outcome like “education,” “cul- 
ture,” “learning to work” or “skill.” 

In sharp contrast to these figures 
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580 students—almost one-third of the 
total—specifically mentioned the stu- 
dent government or some aspect of its 
organization. Something more than 40 
per cent—622 of them—mentioned a 
significant program in human relations 
currently being conducted by the stu- 
dent government. 

And—lest there be too great misin- 
terpretation of school practices and 
policy on the basis of these data—we 
should add that “respect for authority” 
was mentioned by one-third of the re- 
spondents while “good conduct.” 
“courtesy,” “cooperation,” “patriot- 
ism,” “self-control,” “respect for 
others,” “responsibility,” “the Golden 
tule” all brought in sizeable votes. 

Let us concede without delay that 
these are not scientific data in the 
statistician’s opinion. Let us see in 
them only a response made by a large 
group of students during a particular 
ten minutes to a particular question 
asked by a particular person. 

It would still seem significant that 
students should appraise so highly the 
relative value of student government in 
developing citizenship. In part as a re- 
sult of this quiz serious effort is being 





made to evaluate student government 
that could elicit such a response from 
the students who operate it and who 
live under its regulations and officers. 

As we have analyzed the Sayre stu- 
dent government organization, we 
think we have found certain significant 
characteristics which we report here as 
a sort of blueprint of what our students 
consider a good situation. 


A Living Reality 

So far as this is possible the student 
government must be a living reality to 
all of the students. This means that ihe 
student government must be in very 
truth a junior partner in the school ad- 
ministration, its regulations and offi- 
cers having status in the area assigned 
to them just as other school regulations 
have status in areas reserved to the 
senior partner. It means that students 


must have an area in which they live 
under and obey the regulations they 
themselves have helped to make. This 
in turn makes it necessary that al! 
students in the school have opporiu- 
nity to participate in the student gov- 
ernment at levels of constructive in- 
terest and capacity. A town meeting 
situation will help provide opportunity 
for general civic participation but 
probably more can be done to involve 
the less verbal student by the inclusion 
of such departments of government as 
those in maintenance, cafeteria serv- 
ice, and building beautification. 


Genuine Responsibility 

However narrowly limited it must 
be as a result of school regulations or 
experience, a student government to be 
successful must have an area of genu- 
ine responsibility. The area need not 
be great, the responsibility need not 
be of the first order of importance, but 
the student officers must be aware that 
theirs is the full responsibility in this 
area. Their sponsors as well as the rest 
of the school administration must be 
willing to view the student government 
as a laboratory in citizenship and must 
be prepared to allow the students to 
use the laboratory. This means experi- 
mentation; it means error; it means 
something less than the most economi- 
cal use of the fleeting minute. On the 
other side of the ledger, however, we 
must put down the development of civic 
skill along with the acceptance of civic 
responsibility. Guidance we must give 
freely and patiently; domination we 
must avoid with all of our power. 


Professional Staff Support 

No student government can be even 
moderately successful without the gen- 
uine support of every member of the 
school’s professional staff. Moreover, 
the principal and the staff of the school 
must see to it that there is no miscon- 
ception concerning this support. It is 
not enough to install the officers in one 
school assembly and then forget them. 
They must be in evidence, in respected 
evidence, continuously. No member of 
a staff may speak disparagingly of the 
role of the student government in the 
school without, in some measure, de- 
stroying its effectiveness. The principal 
or his representative must be prepared 

See Student Government, page 187 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS & 





The President’s Farewell 


The activities of our State Associa- 
tion throughout 1953 stressed ihe im- 
portance of the professional advance- 
ment of our Association. It is most 
gratifying to see the various depart- 
ments and sections of our State Asso- 
ciation giving emphasis and serious 
consideration to the improvement and 
advancement of our professional activ- 
ities. Our departments and sections are 
to be commended for discussing in 
conferences and meetings ways and 
means of improving our professional 
stature. 


It is most important now that teach- 
ers and school people in Pennsylvania 
direct serious attention to the improve- 
ment and the raising of our profession- 
al stature. We must become profession- 
ally strong. To be professionally strong 
we must have professional improve- 
ment. The people in our communities 
will look with increasing favor and 
consideration upon teachers as_ they 
continue to make professional growth 
and advancement. It is my serious con- 
cern that all segments of our State As- 
sociation continue to give serious at- 
tention to this professional advance- 
ment. 


The Local Branches should continue 
to be active. Local leaders have the defi- 
nite responsibility to bring about in- 
creased active participation on the part 
of greater numbers. It is through the 
activities of our local units that greater 
accomplishments will occur. The folks 
within the local communities are ever 
ready to recognize the active programs 
of local associations. 

The activities of these local associ- 
ations contribute significantly to the 
State-wide program. In many cases it 
is difficult and time-consuming for local 
leaders to stimulate a very active con- 
tinuing program. Local leaders know 
that every assistance and full coopera- 
tion are always available from the 
PSEA. I sincerely hope our local asso- 
ciations will continue to use the exten- 
sive services provided by our State 
Headquarters Staff. It is through the 
cooperation and the coordination of 
our efforts that a unified and compre- 
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hensive program will be realized. We 
must stand united and cooperate in all 
activities. 

The membership in our State Asso- 
ciation continues to keep pace with the 
increasing teaching personnel in our 
State. It is most gratifying to see new 
teachers actively participating in our 
Association activities. We encourage 
Local Branches to extend every oppor- 
tunity for young people to develop into 
positions of leadership. Leadership is 
most essential in this period for the 
continued growth and progress of our 
Association. 

The Future Teachers of America are 
increasing in numbers and with this 
increase an improvement and expan- 
sion of progress are resulting. To these 
Future Teachers of America we extend 
our sincere compliments. From these 
Future Teachers of America we will 
look for our leaders in our State Asso- 
ciation work for tomorrow. 

Serving as President of the PSEA 
during the year 1953 has been most 
stimulating and gratifying. It has 
always been so that when one works 
with the members. of the Association 
one always receives much greater bene- 
fits than any that are received when 
working alone. 

Members of the Executive Council, 
committee chairmen, members of State- 
wide committees, local leaders, and our 
members throughout the State—to all 
of these I express my sincere grati- 
tude for the fine spirit of cooperation 
that has been prevailing. To each of 
you | personally express my genuine 
gratitude and my sincere hope that you 
will always continue to be actively in- 
terested in the work of the PSEA. 


I am most confident that in 1954 our 
State-wide program will continue to 
make rapid strides forward and that 
significant contributions will continue 
to be made by our Local Branches and 
by all of our members who believe in 
our PSEA. It is our organization and 
because it is our organization we shall 
continue to ever hold high the ideals 
and objectives stressing professional 
advancement and improvement of 
teaching in Pennsylvania—THomas E. 
Carson, President 


The 1954 
Executive Council 


Under our Constitution, the 1954 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. OFFICERS 


1. The President 

2. The Vice President 

3. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Il. DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 


1. Administration 

2. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Department 
b. Representative of Depart- 

ment 

3. Higher Education 

4. Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education 

5. Supervision and Curriculum 


Ill. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NINE CONVENTION DIS. 
TRICTS 


1. Central—Henry J. Stoudt, 
Petersburg, classroom teacher, 
one year 

2. Central-Western—Besse Ekis, 
Ford City, classroom teacher, 
two years 

3. Eastern—William C. Kutz, West 
Lawn, administrator, one year 

4. Midwestern—James D. Law- 
son, Butler. classroom teacher, 
two years 

5. Northeastern—Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Shamokin, class- 
room teacher, two years 

6. Northwestern—Floyd B. Pe- 

ters, Meadville. administrator, 

two years 

Southeastern—-E. Frances Her- 

vey, Philadelphia, classroom 

teacher, two years; Allen C. 

Harman, Montgomery County, 

administrator, one year 

8. Southern—J. Paul Burkhart, 
Carlisle, administrator, one 
year 

9. Western—Tyyne Hanninen, 
Monessen, classroom teacher, 
two years; David C. Guhl, 
Connellsville, classroom teach- 
er, one year 


~ 








Tax Exemption for 
Retired Teachers 


The 83rd Congress returns to Wash- 
ington on January 4 to open its Second 
Session. Among the hundreds of bills 
awaiting action there is a significant 
proposal which could mean substantial 
tax savings for the nation’s retired 
teachers. The bill, HR 5180, would ex- 
empt $125 per month of retirement in- 
come from federal income tax, and 
would permit limited work after retire- 
ment without any loss of exemption. 

Representative Noah M. Mason (R.- 
Ill.) introduced the measure to equal- 
ize federal tax practices on retirement 
incomes last May. The proposal has 
been gaining favor ever since. Several 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee have expressed their support 
of HR 5180, and other members have 
proposed similar plans. 

The Committee heard testimony in 
favor of the bill during August, when 
representatives of national and _ state 
education associations, labor unions, 
and government workers went on rec- 
ord supporting HR 5180. This broad 
support from organizations represent- 
ing an estimated 15 million persons 
stems largely from the fact that the ex- 
emption bill would help end existing 
discriminations against certain groups 
of retired people, and would apply to 
all segments of our retired population. 

Many large groups of retired people 
are currently exempt from federal taxes 
on their annuities and pensions. Maxi- 
mum social security benefits are now 
$1020 per year for individuals and 
$2025 for persons with the maximum 
family benefits. These payments are 
entirely exempt from taxation. 

Beneficiaries under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act also have their total re- 
tirement income (now a maximum of 
$1987 for single persons and $2467 for 
maximum family benefits) entirely ex- 
empt from federal taxes. The Railroad 
Retirement Act covers about 2 million 
persons today. 

In all, some 8.8 million persons now 
receive tax-exempt benefits from the 
above and other miscellaneous pro- 
grams. Why should most of America’s 
public servants—teachers, firemen, po- 
licemen, and municipal, state, and fed- 
eral employes—remain the victims of 
discriminatory rulings and legislation? 

Even more important, how shall we 
remedy the situation? 

If HR 5180 is approved by the Ways 


and Means Committee, it will probably 
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emerge from committee included in a 
series of proposals to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. Favorable action 
by the full House would help assure ap- 
proval by the Senate, and if the Presi- 
dent signs the legislation, almost all 
retired teachers would find their fed- 
eral income tax bills reduced meas- 
urably. 

Secretaries of state teachers associ- 
ations representing more than 986,000 
members went on record November 16 
in unanimous support of HR 5180. 
State associations have been working 
since April with the NEA and other 
national organizations in support of 
the bill. 


HR 5180 Summarized 

It would exempt $125 per month 
($1500 yearly) of retirement income 
from federal income tax. It would ap- 
ply to anyone over age 65, and anyone 
under age 65 who retires under an 
established private or public retire- 
ment plan. Persons now covered by 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance (So- 
cial Security), Railroad Retirement, 
or other tax exempt plans would not be 
affected by the new bill, unless the 
amount they have presently exempt is 
below the $1500 floor established by 
HR 5180. In this case, they would 
gain an additional exemption up to 
$1500. 

All exemptions proposed in the bill 
are tn addition to existing personal ex- 
emptions, thus, a single retired person 
over age 65 would receive his regular 
personal exemption of $1200 plus the 
exemption provided in HR = 5180 
($1500), making a total effective ex- 
emption of $2700 per year. 

Provision is made in the bill for re- 
tired persons who work part time to 
supplement their retirement income. 
HR 5180 permits monthly earnings of 
$75 or less without any loss of exemp- 
tion. However, for each month in which 
current earnings exceed $75, a month 
of exemption is lost. This so-called 
“work clause” is modeled after the 
OASI provisions which also permit 
limited work after retirement. 





Besse Ekis 
Ford City 
President 
Central-Western 
Convention 


District 





Released Time for 
PSEA Activities 


(Approved by the Executive Council. 
November 21, 1953) 


Released time for professional em- 
ployes should be an accepted part of a 
local school district’s policy of busi- 
ness relationships. 

It is desirable for a professional em- 
ploye to inform the responsible local 
administrative official of released time 
required before final acceptance of a 
profiered appointment on a Pennsylva- 
nia State Education Association activi- 
ties committee. 

A definite understanding of terms 
and procedures should be mutually 
agreed upon in written form. 

If a professional employe so desires, 
he or she may ask that the Executive 
Secretary of the PSEA write a formal 
request in behalf of the applicant to 
the responsible local official outlining 
policy pursued by many school admin- 
istrative units throughout the State 
which provide for released time with- 
out loss of pay. 

Furthermore, the services of the 
Convention District President shall be 
available to promote good Public Re- 
lations in interpreting the worth-while 
services of the profession that said pro- 
fessional worker may render if granted 
a reasonable request for released time. 


Released time granted a professional 
employe for performance of tasks in 
the advancement of the teaching pro- 
fession is an investment in good per- 
sonnel relationships and recognition for 
professional leadership on the part of 
the individual so designated. 

Much of the work of PSEA Com- 
mittees and Commissions is carried on 
during out-of-school hours, such as 
evenings, Saturdays, and vacation pe- 
riods. 

Requests for released time may be 
necessary to allow personnel of a group 
travel time to reach the meeting place. 
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Shamokin 
President 
Northeastern 
Convention 


District 


A Message from 
the NEA President 


Fellow Teachers: 


Once again across this great nation 
of ours from the mountains to the sea 
—the familiar peal of the school bell 
has rekindled the responsibility that is 
ours in molding through education the 
future of our youth. 


This year unfolds anew the opportu- 
nity to make the teaching profession 
worthy of its standards. 


Ours is a common goal—to provide 
the oil for the lamps of learning. This 
oil must continue to flow. The winds 
of aggression and distrust cannot ex- 
tinguish the flame through our never- 
ending desire to acquire and diffuse 
the oil of knowledge. It is our privilege 

our destiny to keep these lamps 
burning. Teacher and youth alike have 
a part in this. 

We are keenly cognizant of the role 
that education must play in this ever- 
changing world of diverse and critical 
conclusions. Multiple educational re- 
sources of intrinsic value must not re- 
main dormant. 

Precious lives are entrusted to our 
care. We cannot fail them. We must 
never lose our belief in youth. We must 
never say we have reached the end. 
There is always something more— 
something greater to strive for. Educa- 
tion cannot make us all leaders—but it 
can teach us which leader to follow. 
The need for unity is greater than all 
differences. Shifting circumstances will 
challenge the teacher for proper guid- 
ance of footsteps yet unplanted on the 
soil of adversity and disappointment. 

As educators it is our privilege to 
instill in the youth today—faith in 
God, in home, and in country; to in- 
culcate the habits and ideals of better 
living to meet and conquer the forces 
that would tend to destroy education— 
our mighty bulwark of democracy. 
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Claude H. Readly, Jr. 


You have conferred upon me the 
highest honor that could be desired in 
our professional world. I am very 
proud and at the same time humble in 
light of this expression of confidence 
in trusting to my hands the leadership 
of your great organization and your 
professional interests. 


As you know, it has been a thousand 
times observed, and I must observe it 
once again, that the happy hours we 
pass with real prospects in view, are 
more pleasing than those crowned with 
fruition. 

Thus, by every standard of attain- 
ment, [ will continue to work for the 
greater effectiveness of education and 
the principles of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The larger our mem- 
bership in the National Education As- 
sociation—the stronger our line of de- 
fense against misunderstanding and at- 
tack. 

May our faith and inspiration in the 
teaching profession make us worthy of 
the mantle which we have chosen to 
wear. We must never accept a substi- 
tute. 

—W. A. Earty 

President 
National Education Association 


Tyyne Hanninen 
Monessen 
President 

Western 
Convention 


District 





Secondary Principals Elect 

The Pennsylvania branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals at its annual two-day meet- 
ing in Harrisburg in November elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: 


President, J. E. Nancarrow, Upper 
Darby 

Vice President, Samuel W. Jacobs, 
Greensburg 


Secretary-Treasurer, Francis G. Wil- 
son, Harrisburg 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, S. P. 
Bomgardner, New Cumberland 





Dear Miss North: 


Who should administer Standardized 
Group Tests? Can you depend on the 
results if classroom teachers administer 
them? 

We have recently employed a psy- 
chologist for our schools and are won- 
dering if it would not be wise to have 
him do all the testing. 


A Supervising Principal 


Dear Friend: 

Let me answer your last question 
first. We are fortunate in being able to 
add psychologists to our school staffs. 
They can work with pupils who require 
special testing and special guidance. 
They can guide us in the wise choice 
of tests, and counsel us in the interpre- 
tation of test results. 1 wonder if we are 
justified in using their special talents 
and services in doing group testing 
which can be readily handled by the 
classroom teacher. 

Testing is one of the tools which 
each classroom teacher should use. The 
directions for administering and scor- 
ing standardized tests are given so defi- 
nitely that anyone who is capable of 
teaching can administer and score the 
tests. Group tests of mental ability are 
screening tests, and the picture that 
they show is one that should be seen 
by the teacher who will be working 
with the children. 

The psychologist is best used to give 
individual tests to those pupils whose 
scores on the group tests indicate that 
further study of their ability is needed. 
Tests of achievement have meaning 
principally for the teachers who will 
teach the pupils; and for that reason, I 
think teachers should administer and 
score them. The time that teachers 
spend in a wise testing program con- 
serves their teacher time. To teach with- 
out a knowledge of the capacity of the 
learners is to teach blindly and un- 
economically. 

To the degree that we can make our 
standardized testing program an inte- 
gral part of the curriculum and not 
something unusual or different, it be- 
comes an effective part of our school 
curriculum. 


Sincerely, A. 
mp Yueh 
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AASA Announces 
Convention Speakers 


Speakers who have accepted invita- 
tions to address general sessions of the 
1954. convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Feb- 
ruary 13-18, at Atlantic City, include 
Charles R. Sligh, Jr., of New York 
City, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and Law- 
rence A. Kimpton, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Sligh will 
discuss the romance of research in 
industry; Dr. Kimpton, the romance 
of research in education. 

Herold C. Hunt, the Charles W. 
Eliot professor of education at Har- 
vard University, will speak on the sub- 
ject, “Partners with Youth.” Hugh B. 
Masters, education director of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, will discuss the su- 
perintendency of schools. Benjamin C. 
Willis, general superintendent of 
schools of Chicago and chairman of 
AASA’s 1954 yearbook commission on 
educating for American citizenship, 
will report on current issues in citizen- 
ship education. 

United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Samuel M. Brownell will greet 
the convention. Greetings also will be 
extended by William A. Early, super- 
intendent of schools of Chatham Coun- 
ty and Savannah, Georgia, and presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and Charles S. Stock, presi- 
dent of the NEA Associated Exhibi- 
tors. 

David D. Beck of Washington, D. C.. 
general president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, will speak 
on the role of education as labor sees 
it. The role of education as business 
sees it will be discussed by Herman 
W. Steinkraus of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, president and chairman of the 
board of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany and past president (1949-50) of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Thirty-Three Organizations 
to Meet with AASA 

A total of 33 educational organiza- 
tions and groups have scheduled meet- 
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ings during or just prior to the 1954 
convention of the AASA. 

Allied organizations meeting during 
the convention are: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, National Association for Nurs- 
ery Education, National Society for 
the Study of Education, National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, and National Instructional Teach- 
er Placement Association. 

Other organizations scheduling meet- 
ings are: National Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Educational Administration, 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, National Conference 
on Research in English, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, American 
Association for Gifted Children, Na- 
tional Council on Measurements Used 
in Education, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Education of Negroes, 
Educational Press Association of 
America, National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, International Coun- 
cil for the Improvement of Reading 
Instruction, National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, Business-Industry 
Section of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, National League of 
Teachers Association, National Coun- 
cil for Educational Travel, National 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, National Council of Re- 
search in Science Teaching, NEA De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Department of Religion and Public 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and 
Citizenship Education Project. 

Three organizations planning meet- 
ings prior to the opening of the con- 
vention are: National Aviation Educa- 
tion Council, National School Boards 
Association, and NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 


Erie A Cappella Choir to Sing 
AASA has chosen the a cappella 
choir of the Strong Vincent High 


School, Erie, to sing at the vesper 
service on February 14. This service 
opens the convention. The Erie choi: 
was chosen upon the recommendation 
of the Music Educators National Con. 
ference. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


The Hotel Madison will be Pennsyl- 
vania Headquarters during the AASA 
convention. Here, too, on Tuesday 
morning, February 16, the Pennsyl- 
vania breakfast will be held at 8:00 
a.m. 


Legionnaire-Schoolmasters Breakfast 


Schoolmen belonging to the Ameri- 
can Legion who attend the annual con- 
vention of the AASA, are invited to at- 
tend the Legionnaire-Schoolmasters 
Breakfast which will be held in the 
Rose Room of the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Wednesday morning, 8:00 
o'clock, February 17. The speaker will 
be J. Cloyd Miller, past president of 
the National Education Association. 
and President, New Mexico Western 
College, Silver City, New Mexico. 
Tickets may be obtained at the Regis- 
tration Desk of the AASA. Price, 
$2.25. 


Use Your Dividends 


Classroom teachers counted their 
professional dividends at the annual 
conference held October 30-31 in Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel. They studied a 
wealth of published materials available 
from the State and National organiza- 
tions and uncovered hidden assets 
which they can invest in activity in 
their Local Branch this school year. 

The enthusiastic response of the dele- 
gates will be projected at home in im- 
proved public relations and better edu- 
cational services. 

The conference was attended by 585 
persons. Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, im- 
mediate past president of the National 
Education Association, delivered an 
inspiring address on Dividends That 
Count. Greetings were brought by Hil- 
da Maehling, executive secretary, and 
Ben Elkins, vice president, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers; 
Thomas E. Carson, President, PSEA. 
and Carl E. Seifert, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary of PSEA, delivered the keynote 
address on Saturday morning which 
preceded the eleven discussion groups. 
Participating in these panel discussions 
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were Robert M. Carson, immediate 
past president of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association, and Mrs. 
Alexander Groskin, president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers. 


Dividend 1—Happy Journey 


This handbook, prepared for parents 
whose child will soon enter kindergar- 
ten or first grade, was enthusiastically 
endorsed by the discussion group. The 
consensus was that parents should re- 
ceive the booklet when the child is reg- 
istered in the spring for his fall en- 
trance into kindergarten. 


Dividend 2—lt Starts in the 
Classroom 


This resource book for classroom 
teachers contains examples on why we 
teach, what we teach, how we teach, us- 
ing headwork on homework, reporting 
progress of pupils, co-curricular activ- 
ities, establishing rapport between pu- 
pil and teacher, parent and _ teacher, 
and teacher and community. By its use, 
the group felt the teacher’s effective- 
ness in public relations will be en- 
hanced through pride, loyalty, and in- 
terest in our profession. 


Dividend 3—Print It Right 


Group 3 recommended that every 
Local Branch publish a news letter. By 
using this booklet, the branch will get 
help on how to set up goals for a news 
letter, how to write simply but effec- 
tively, and how to plan a paper that is 
interesting in appearance and in con- 
tent. In the discussion it was men- 
tioned that the booklet gives hints for 
getting along with editors. 


Dividend 4—Teaching Reading 


Group 4 learned what research says 
to the teacher concerning teaching 
reading from this digest. It recom- 
mended that copies be given all teach- 
ers in the State and that these be used 
as a basis for discussion groups with 
student teachers in their seminar, at 
faculty meetings. or at Local Branch 
meetings. 


Dividend 5—Teacher Load-Teacher 
Lift 

It was recommended that a commit- 
tee from the local organization study 
this booklet, then get the facts pertain- 
ing to the local situation. Teachers 
with these facts can better present the 
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local situation to school board mem- 
bers, legislators, businessmen, and other 
leaders of the community. 


Dividend 6—Moral and Spiritual 
Education 


The dividends from the booklet 
Moral and Spiritual Education in 
Home, School, and Community can 
be used by teachers in their work in 
the school, in the Local Branch, and 
with the PTA. It was suggested that 
there should be more emphasis on 
moral and spiritual values in in-service 
teacher training. 


Dividend 7—United Nations, 
UNESCO, and American Schools 


By use of this publication, teachers 
will gain in understanding and appre- 
ciation of the work of the UN and 
UNESCO. The group endorsed heart- 
ily “You and the UN” by Lois Fisher, 
Children’s Press, Inc., Chicago, Illi- 
nois, as a service to the elementary 
teacher. It also recommended wide 
distribution and use of “The United 
Nations, UNESCO, and American 
Schools.” 


Dividend 8—A Guide for 
Legislative Leadership 


Discussion centered around the role of 
the local association in assisting in the 
passage of legislation. Members of the 
Local Branch should get to know their 
Congressmen and their members of 
the Assembly on the State level. They 
should register and vote. They should 
keep in contact with the State Legisla- 
tive Committee in order to become bet- 
ter informed on successful procedures 
being used in the State Capitol. 


Dividend 9—Practical Personnel 
Policies 

Group 9 recommended that all dis- 
tricts should formulate definite written 
policies for the teaching personnel; a 
Local Branch should start slowly in its 
endeavor to establish good personnel 
policies by beginning with the biggest 
problem, studying it thoroughly, and 
finally presenting it to the administra- 
tion and school board for considera- 
tion. Better understanding between the 
school board and teachers was also 
recommended. The formation and es- 
tablishment of a good program of per- 
sonnel policies must be a joint endeav- 
or of teacher, administrator, board 
member, and lay groups. 


Dividend 10—Skippy and the Three 
R’s 

The group enthusiastically endorsed 
the wide showing of this film and rec- 
ommended an explanation before its 
showing, free discussion after its view- 
ing, and evaluation sheets for the group 
to help further their thinking. 


Dividend 11—PSEA Code of Ethics, 
Competence, and Bill of Rights 


The delegates urged wider under- 
standing of these three codes. The re- 
sult of this study would be an improve- 
ment of public relations if the public 
knows “we are doing something to im- 
proye ourselves.” 

Following the discussion groups, a 
panel of eight representatives of dif- 
ferent organizations discussed ways 
and means of putting these dividends 
to work in the teaching profession. 

A distinguished visitor at the confer- 
ence was Babetta Bruehaus, president 
of the Ohio State Department of Class- 
room Teachers. Marvin Eshleman led 
group singing at the dinner and Mrs. 
Dewey Miller of Bedford provided at- 
tractive decorations ——CHARLEs M. 
SANDWICK, Sr., President, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, PSEA 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During February 


1. Have State Delegate(s) inter- 
pret to membership at Local 
Branch meeting the signifi- 
cant deliberations of the 
1953 PSEA House of Dele- 
gates 

2. Re-emphasize the goals to be 
achieved during the remain- 
der of this school year by the 
Local Branch through its 
functioning committees 

3. Make final check on mem- 


bership—local, State, and 
National—and NEA oaffilia- 
tion 


4. Plan to elect 1954-55 officers 
this spring 

5. Each Local Branch should 
plan now to be represented 
at the Local Branch Leaders 
Workshop scheduled for Au- 
gust 16-20, 1954, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg 














Superintendents Honored 


at Bedford Conference 


At the annual Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Association of District 
Superintendents, held at Bedford 
Springs, November 1-3, under the lead- 
ership of Raymond H. Koch, thirteen 
well-known educators of the State were 
honored by the presentation of a cita- 
tion from former president, Calvin V. 
Erdly. Those honored: R. R. Aber- 
nethy, Haverford Township; James C. 
Bay, Easton; Ernest T. Chapman, New 
Kensington; Walter R. Douthett, Dar- 
by; Port Eckles, Homestead; Calvin 
Erdly, Lewistown; Herman Fritz, 
Chester; John W. Hedge, Bethlehem: 
Robert C. Landis, Conshohocken; War- 
ren P. Norton, Meadville; Lloyd F. 
Rumbaugh, Mt. Pleasant Twp.; Jesse 
N. Roeder, Palmerton; Sydney Row- 
land, Radnor Township; G. Arthur 
Stetson, West Chester; R. J. W. Temp- 
lin, West Pittston; and J. L. McClos- 
key, Winton. 

The citation read: “Citation for Dis- 
tinguished Service to Education. This 
citation has been awarded for meri- 
torious and distinguished service in 
the field of educational administration 
as a District Superintendent of Schools 
for a period of twenty-five years.” The 
citation, signed by the present presi- 
dent of the association, Raymond H. 
Koch, and the secretary, Edgar C. 
Perry, carries with it honorary mem- 
bership in the Quarter Century Club 
of the Pennsylvania Association of 
District Superintendents. Those un- 
able to be present received their cita- 
tions by mail. 


The Theme 

The theme of the conference was “A 
Closer Look at School Administration.” 
The keynote address was given by 
Glenn Snow, a member of the NEA 
staff. Dr. Snow spoke of the work of 
the superintendent, “Educators today 
in some suburban areas are confronted 
with almost insurmountable problems 
due to the rapid growth of pupil popu- 
lation and the need of new building 
construction in their areas—all this 
creates the parallel problem of higher 
and higher taxes.” 

He continued his discussion of 
school finances by saying, “The pass- 
ing of the burden of school costs back 
to local areas is becoming increasingly 
important because of the burdens on 
local property, with the assessment 
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problem and special taxes particularly 
aggravating.” 

“Births over the country have in- 
creased from 18 to 25 per thousand 
population,” according to Dr. Snow. 

On the problem of Federal aid, he 
said, “Federal aid to veterans has 
taken billions of dollars. The move 
which is on hand to pass down the 
burden from the Federal to the State 
Government to the local areas ignores 
the increases in taxes collected by the 
Federal Government in recent years. 
The cutting off of these Federal funds 
now will terribly hamper local authori- 
ties.” 


The Workshops 

The main session of the conference 
was divided into three workshops: 
Bond Issues vs. Authorities, School 
Buildings, and The Core Curriculum. 
Each workshop had its consultant. 

Many questions were raised in the 
workshop on Bond Issues vs. Authori- 
ties. A need was expressed for future 
legislation to clarify the many prob- 
lems created by the inadequacies in 
Municipal and State Authority acts; 
instruction for boards on such matters 
as competitive bidding vs. negotiated 
bids on school bonds; unbiased opin- 
ion from bonding houses on the best 
method to finance a school building 
program; and for carefully written ar- 
ticles of agreement for school building 
authorities which leave no doubt as to 
the status of either body. 

In the workshop on School Build- 
ings, school sites were discussed at 
length. It was felt that in every in- 
stance where a school building is to 
be built, a school site planning com- 
mittee should be established, and one 
acre for each one hundred of pupil 
population plus ten was recommended. 
Properties on the outside areas where 
recreational facilities were available, it 
was felt, should be given attention in 
preference to residential and commer- 
cial sites where there is a tendency to 
overbuild. 

In elementary school construction a 
12 or 14-room building was considered 
most desirable—a school large enough 
to have a full-time principal, lunch 
program facilities, and all-purpose 
rooms.. The neighborhood school was 
felt to be the answer to the school 
building problem. 


In the case of the secondary school 
building, the majority felt that a buil- 
ing housing 1000 to 1200 was a gocd 
unit for organization purposes. |n 
every instance, the community itse f 
should be consulted as to its wishes 
and needs. For instance, whether they 
wish an elaborate auditorium and a 
large gymnasium, or the reverse. ‘f 
they wish the former, they should be 
in a position to pay for it. It was feit 
that administrators who must manage 
the nation’s largest business should 
have more administrative help, but, at 
the same time, they should be willing 
to defend their ideas and be coura- 
geous when the time comes for plan- 
ning the future education of our chil- 
dren. 


The Banquet 

At the annual banquet, where form- 
er Darby Superintendent Walter Dout- 
hett very ably acted as toastmaster, the 
district superintendents had as their 
speaker of the evening Henry I. Wil- 
litt, superintendent of schools, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and nominee for pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Dr. Willitt in- 
formed the group that to execute the 
role of leadership as superintendents 
they must first understand little chil- 
dren. He mentioned as factors of ex- 
treme importance—recognition of the 
fact that people are important; a sense 
of our responsibility to others; recog- 
nition of the fact that human beings 
appreciate the opportunity to succeed; 
sufficient courage to make necessary 
decisions concerning the welfare of 
the group; some means of appreciat- 
ing success and failure; the ability to 
understand the other fellow’s view- 
point; and the ability to be a good 
listener. 


PCPEA 

Other phases of the conference had 
to do with the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Project in Educational Adminis- 
tration (PCPEA) to be conducted in 
Pennsylvania this year in conjunction 
with the four major universities of the 
state—Pennsylvania, Temple, State, 
and Pittsburgh, the district and county 
superintendents, the supervising prin- 
cipals, the school directors, and the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. 

The program this year will have a 
full-time director, Roy Haring, ap- 
pointed by Francis B. Haas, State Su- 
perintendent. It has a three-fold pur- 
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pose: to study the needs of a long- 
renge program of education in Penn- 
syivania—a program that would pro- 
vide all essential services for the chil- 
dien of the State; to further school 
district reorganization with the goal 
in view of preventing duplication of 
administrative effort and services; and 
to ask legislation that would accom- 
plish the first two purposes. 


The Guests 

Guests of the convention included 
the Honorable W. Stuart Helm, a 
leader in matters educational in the 
House of Representatives; Harvey E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary of the 
PSEA; and Walter Douthett, president 
of the Retired Teachers Association. 


Mr. Helm in his address said that 
he hoped that all who lobby for the 
cause of education in the future would 
be as nice to deal with as the members 
of the Pennsylvania Association of 
District Superintendents. He said Edu- 
cation was the most important item in 
the past session. There was a definite 
move on the part of some to take a 
backward step educationally in the 
process of economy. 

Education, he stated, is definitely 
becoming the most important issue for 
the Assembly in any year for the sim- 
ple reason that 51% of the State budg- 
et is going for it. He felt we were for- 
tunate in being able to save the status 
quo. Forty per cent could have been 
saved by passing a very simple bill 
which would have forced the people 
to raise the money needed back home 
by local taxes. But this, in effect, 
would have meant bankrupting every 
local school district. The other al- 
ternative was the sales tax, said Mr. 
Helm, by which at least we knew that 
the State would be paying its share 
equitably. 

He also spoke of the important Joint 
State Government Commission com- 
posed of 13 members of the House and 
13 members of the Senate who have 
been given $250,000 for the biennium 
to study certain problems between the 
sessions and come up with legislative 
bills to improve our educational pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Gayman, alert and active secre- 
tary of PSEA, expressed a hope that 
the district superintendents would con- 
tinue to work through and with the 
State organization and make use of 
their facilities when they possibly 
could in Harrisburg. 
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An excellent program was provided 
for the ladies (wives of the superin- 
tendents) by Mrs. Carl Whipple of 
Warren. Their luncheon programs 
were built around the subject, “Styles 
and Fashions.” 

At the Executive Committee session 
the date was set for the spring confer- 
ence in Hershey—April 25, 26, and 27. 


—Epear C. Perry, Secretary 
P.A.D.S., Indiana, Pa. 


Elementary Principals 
Study Curriculum 


The First State-Wide Conference of 
the Elementary Principals of Pennsy]l- 
vania was held at Bedford Springs Ho- 
tel on November 6 and 7. Two hundred 
sixty principals, supervisors, and col- 
lege representatives participated in the 
discussions relating to the theme “The 
Principal Considers the Curriculum.” 

The keynote speaker was Donald G. 
McGarey, professor of education at 
State College. His topic was “Three D 
Education for an H Bomb Age” but in 
his opening remarks he said that since 
he had selected that title scientific prog- 
ress had advanced so that he now had 
to submit a new title—Cinemascopic 
Education for a “C” (Cobalt) Bomb 
Age. Education today, he thinks, is not 
looking for new directions in which to 
travel. It is interested in trying to put 
its many good, advanced theories into 
practice. 

Dr. McGarey noted three distinct 
areas in curriculum building. The first 
was administration directed, the second 
was teacher and administrator directed, 
and the third and present stage is a 
grass roots one in which everyone is 
helping to direct the curriculum. He 
mentioned the fact that in this grass 
roots era of curriculum construction, 
one can work on learning procedures 
and better selection of what to learn. 
When working on these items, one adds 
an increasing knowledge of how learn- 
ing takes place; one can increase the 
efficiency of learning. 

Dr. McGarey especially valued good 
selection of what to learn, because, he 
said “occasionally real good. methods 
are used for things not worth while 
learning.” He stressed the contribu- 
tions of such people as Havighurst 
whose listing of developmental tasks is 
so helpful in constructing a suitable 
curriculum. He stressed the value of 
child study and community study on 
the part of teachers and reminded us 


that in the education of children, time 
can be an enemy or an ally. 

This was followed by discussion 
groups which met Friday afternoon 
and again Saturday morning. The top- 
ics discussed by the seven groups were: 
1. Organization of the School for Cur- 

riculum Improvement 
2. Adjustment of the Elementary 
School Curriculum to Local Needs 
3. Continuity of the Elementary 
School Curriculum 


4. Selecting Instructional Materials 
5. Evaluation of the Curriculum 

6. Initiating Curriculum Changes 

7. Developing a Curriculum Coopera- 


tively with Community Leaders and 
Interested Laymen 

At the banquet Friday evening Presi- 
dent Tom Carson brought greetings 
from PSEA. He complimented the 
group present and remarked that the 
attendance ‘showed interest and prog- 
ress on the part of our Elementary 
Principals Association. He reminded 
us of the goals we have set up and the 
importance of consistently and persist- 
ently doing our job to achieve our 
goals. Mrs. Johanna Havlick repre- 
sented Dr. Eaves and brought greetings 
from the Elementary Principals of the 
NEA. 

Don S. Patterson, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, spoke on “Challenge of the 
Modern Principalship.” He emphasized 
the unique role principals play with 
parents and pupils as well as teachers. 
The importance of each making a defi- 
nite contribution to group activity was 
pointed out if growth is to take place. 

Clara Cockerille, assistant superin- 
tendent of Armstrong County, gave a 
challenging talk on the provocative title 
“Where Can We Find the Principal?” 
Where you find him depends upon the 
degree the principal holds. Which de- 
gree do you hold? 

P.C.D.—(Paper Clip Dispenser—usual- 
ly in the supply room) 
M.M.C.—(Milk Money Counter) 
J.G.F.—(Jolly Good Fellow—usually 
found in the basement with the jani- 
tor) 
H.D.—(Heavy Disciplinarian) 
R.K.—(Record Keeper) 
P.R.R.—(Public Relations Runner— 
almost impossible to locate) 
P.L.—(Professional Leader—these are 
the people who will be found work- 
ing with boys and girls, with parents, 
with teachers, helping to build the 
educational program: and providing 
guidance wherever needed.) ’ 
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John Sandel, Cloyd Ebersole, and 
Caleb Bucher reported on research they 
are conducting. A detailed account of 
each of these will appear in the Prin- 
cipals’ Newsletter. 

It was voted to hold a second meet- 
ing in 1954. Plan now to attend! 


—-IsaBEL C. KELLey, Philadelphia 


Student Teaching— 
A Cooperative Process 


For its third annual conference in 
Harrisburg on November 20-21, the 
Department of Higher Education fo- 
cused on problems revolving around 
the theme “Student Teaching—A Co- 
operative Process.” Department Presi- 
dent A. G. Breidenstine of Lancaster 
keynoted the meeting when he de- 
clared, “Four types of institutions are 
represented here, the secondary schools, 
the teachers colleges, liberal arts col- 
leges, and the universities. In all of 
these are teachers who are striving to- 
ward common goals; hence, for the 
coming millions yet to enter our 
schools, only a united teaching profes- 
sion can meet the job adequately.” 

The Conference, which was attended 
by almost a hundred delegates from 
some fifty colleges and universities of 
the State, opened with a panel moder- 
ated by John C. Hoshauer of Edin- 
boro, and directed toward the ques- 
tion, “What Do We Expect From the 
Trained Teachers?” Speaking for par- 
ents, A. Brooks Corl of Pine Grove 
Mills said, “Teachers must be aware of 
the problems that face today’s youth, 
and changes in the standards and atti- 
tudes in contemporary values.” Roy W. 
Wiley of Johnstown, the voice of su- 
perintendents, stated that “The teacher 
should be interested in the community 
as a patriotic citizen, as well as a pro- 
fessional worker. All teachers,” he said, 
“should be more concerned with the 
development of character through em- 
phasis on moral and spiritual values.” 
Answering the question for professors 
of education, Charles M. Long of State 
College declared, “The responsibility 
of a teacher goes far beyond the tradi- 
tional concept of being a good class- 
room instructor. Today’s teacher is a 
director of learning, a counsellor of 
youth, a mediator of culture, an inter- 
preter of the schools to the community, 
and a participating member of a pro- 
fessional organization.” 

Other facets of the question were 
brought to light in the open forum 
which followed the panel. 
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To get down to practical understand- 
ings and solutions of student teaching 
problems, the delegates, after the panel, 
dispersed into three discussion groups, 
each attacking a different phase of ihe 
problem. 

The first group, led by Herbert A. 
Clark of Chambersburg, considered the 
responsibilities of subject matter spe- 
cialists in training the teacher. An- 
other group over which Dorothy Le- 
Fevre of Lancaster presided, sought 
ways and means of extending and en- 
riching the practice experience of the 
student teacher. Francis B. McGarry of 
East Stroudsburg chairmanned the 
third group which dealt with the role 
of the college supervisor and cooperat- 
ing teacher in training the cadet. 

The findings of these three groups 
were presented to all the delegates 
assembled at the closing session. 

As fruitful as any feature of the Con- 
ference was the series of eight brief 
greetings from official representatives 
of as many organizations whose pro- 
grams touch on the main problem of 
the meeting. Carl E. Seifert of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction inti- 
mated the problems that lie ahead as 
the result of increasing college enrol- 
ments. Said he, “If enrolments follow 
present estimates, the nation will need 
28,900 additional college teachers by 
1960; 81,000 by 1965, and 123,000 by 
1970. We are faced with the problem 
of how to supply this quantity of teach- 
ers, and still maintain the quality.” 

Allen D. Patterson of Lock Haven, 
representing the National Association 
of Student Teaching, averred that “At 
a time when criticism of teacher educa- 
tion is mounting, it is important that 
every point of view, every difference of 
philosophy and practice be presented, 
discussed, and examined critically. If 
democracy is to be lived out, we need 
gatherings just like this.” 

As chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
Arthur W. Ferguson of York gave sup- 
port by saying, “It is the function of 
our group to bring to the entire PSEA 
membership an awareness of the criti- 
cal issues in Teacher Education.” 

PSEA President Thomas Carson, 
Allegheny County, made a plea for 
unity in the profession: “No group or 
section of our Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association can work alone. The 
unified and cooperative efforts of all 
groups are necessary to our future 
progress.” 

Others lending encouragement to the 











efforts of the Department of Higher 
Education were Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary, PSEA; Howard 
R. Reidenbaugh, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities; and Levan P. Smith. 
Association of Liberal Arts Colleges 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 

A highlight of the meeting was a 
stimulating address by Professor 
George Murphy of Pennsylvania Staie 
University. He spoke from living expe- 
riences gained through actual associa- 
tion and supervision of practicing 
teachers who are attempting to gain a 
solid footing in the complex work of 
teaching children and youth. 


“Understand Your Children” — 
Urged the Supervisors 


The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum, at its third annual con- 
ference in York, October 22 and 23. 
discussed “Understanding More About 
Children as They Grow and Learn.” 
This theme was highlighted by Howard 
Lane, professor of elementary educa- 
tion at New York University, and La- 
Verne Strong, consultant, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 

The speakers challenged teachers to 
slant teaching methods to help build 
character. The great fundamental need 
of our time is to teach skills and dis- 
positions toward cooperation. Too of- 
ten the schools kill cooperative effort 
by the methods employed to encourage 
children to learn. Man’s original sin is 
selfishness, yet teachers frequently use 
the motive of selfishness to promote 
learning. In our schools we ought sys- 
tematically to eradicate all appeals of 
self as well as the motive of defeating 
people. 

Colossal failure was noted in our 
grading systems and in the scoring of 
tests which invite competition and com- 
parison and imply the desire to defeat 
someone or to please the teacher. 

Dr. Strong began her address with 
a description of the first day at school. 
She pointed out that children come 
with fear and concern about their new 
teacher. They are apprehensive. They 
feel “I am safe” if I conform; “I am 
safe” if I am the best. A few feel, “I 
will be safe” if I am the worst in the 
class. Others feel they are safe if they 
withdraw. These various feelings the 
teacher must understand and master 
for the benefit of her children and her- 
self. The feeling of security of the be- 
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ginning pupil is basic to all future 
training and the foundation of this 
feeling is one of the projects of the 
teacher of beginners. 

She concluded that teachers have in- 
terest in and readiness for adventure 
and growth just as children have. Hu- 
man relationships of all connected with 
the educational process are of prime 
importance. They determine acceptance 
or rejection of ideas. We must sensi- 
tize teachers to the basic problems of 
human relations and help them solve 
their own personal problems. In meet- 
ing this challenge Dr. Strong indicated 
that there are resources in the posses- 
sion of each person: intelligence, initi- 
ative, and creativity. 

All other participants representing 
the curriculum areas of elementary, sec- 
ondary, special, higher education, avia- 
tion, and administration, and discus- 
sion leaders indicated ways of chang- 
ing people by changing the curriculum. 

Pointers in combating mental mal- 
adjustment which developed in the 
discussions were— 

1. The need for friends, love, and af- 
fection are the most essential vitamins 
to the personality. 

2. The feeling of approval is inherent 
in everyone. A child clings to “unde- 
sirable” friends because the “desira- 
bles” reject him and refuse the affec- 
tion he needs. It takes 20 adults to 
make a juvenile delinquent. 

3. Children need a feeling of self- 
respect. The only way to save a prob- 
lem child is to save his self-respect. 
Learning is important but never should 
be crucial to the child’s self-respect. 
Self-respect is the core of mental health. 
4. Freedom within certain guiding 
limits also is an important considera- 
tion. Age is not mentioned in the Bill 
of Rights. 

5. Respect for authority needs to be 
recognized by parents and _ teachers. 
Every child must have the freedom io 
reveal himself to the teacher. Petty in- 
justices ruin respect. Plain everyday 
fun provides vitamins to a warped per- 
sonality. The human has little spirit for 
rejection. 

6. To be “better than” is depressing. 
We need to be valued and appreciated. 
7. We need much creativeness and 
wholesomeness of action—not much 
doing. 

The stimulating challenges through- 
out Doctor Lane’s address, “How to 
Bend a Twig,” were ably discussed by 
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a panel, chaired by Arthur W. Fergu- 
son, superintendent- of York City 
schools. The participants to respond io 
Doctor Lane were: 

Gertrude A. Barber, Coordinator of 
Special Education, Erie; L. Kathryn 
Dice, Supervisor of Special Education, 
Allegheny County; Rosemary M. Green, 
Coordinator, Secondary Education, 
Philadelphia; William Beyers, Place- 
ment, State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, and Dorothy R. Schlosser, Ele- 
mentary Teacher, York. 

Reports on what is happening were 
presented by the following persons rep- 
resenting various curriculum areas: 

PSEA, Thomas E. Carson, President; 
ASCD, George W. Denemark, Execu- 
tive Secretary; Elementary Principals 
Organization, Mrs. Johanna K. Hav- 
lick, president, Department of Admin- 
istration; In Special Education Serv- 
ices, Lester N. Myer, Department of 
Public Instruction; In Aviation Educa- 
tion, Elizabeth Warnock, Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The conference participation demon- 
strated that changing a curriculum 
means changing people which results 
from a better understanding of our 
children. 

The conference was evaluated as 
highly successful. 

—Dorotuy M. Warner, President 


The Teaching Profession 
Moves Forward 

Efforts to advance the profession of 
teaching were evident on every hand 
at the Sixth Annual Conference of ihe 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards at State Col- 
lege, November 13 and 14, as 150 
educational leaders of the State consid- 
ered the objective, “The Teaching Pro- 
fession Moves Forward.” 

The forces of the Conference were 
directed specifically toward six vital 
sectors of the ever advancing frontier 
of education: namely, the responsibil- 
ity for the competency of its members, 
internship practice for teaching, im- 
provement of instruction through in- 
service training, acceptable standards 
for licensing teachers, and meeting 
current criticisms of education. 

“Big Guns” who trained their direct 
fire on these objectives were, Waurine 
Walker, member of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, Austin, 
Texas, who sounded the keynote of the 
Conference; O. Meredith Wilson, Ford 
Foundation, New York, spoke on “Ex- 


periments in Teacher Education”; T. 
M. Stinnett, staff member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washing- 
ton, projected our State problems into 
the National picture of the profession; 
Thomas E. Carson, PSEA President, 
was the main speaker at the luncheon; 
and John M. Lumley, Department of 
Public Instruction, and George Mur- 
phy, Pennsylvania State University, 
shared the platform at the dinner meet- 
ing. 

Reinforcements from every area and 
level of educational service moved into 
action to carry the profession ahead 
according to plan, including classroom 
teachers and supervisors, superintend- 
ents and administrators, and college fac- 
ulties and future teachers. Auxiliary 
forces also made their contribution as 
representatives of many lay organiza- 
tions joined with the educators to pro- 
mote professional standards in the 
schools of the Commonwealth. Among 
these were, the Pennsylvania Bar As- 
sociation, State Chamber of Commerce, 
American Association of University 
Women, Pennsylvania Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, State School Di- 
rectors Association, American Legion, 
State Council of Education, and the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The leadership for the Conference— 
consultants, chairmen, recorders, and 
other functionaries—were conscripted 
from the ranks of Pennsylvania’s teach- 
ing personnel. Pleasant interludes dur- 
ing the busy two-day meeting consisted 
of luncheons, dinners, and receptions, 
each sparked by a lively exchange of 
ideas and joyous sociability. 

Sponsored by the PSEA’s seven- 
year-old Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
headed by Arthur W. Ferguson of 
York, the meeting was presided over by 
Conference Chairman Carl E. Seifert of 
Harrisburg, ably supported by Thomas 
P. North, former chairman of the Com- 
mission, Bloomsburg; C. O. Williams, 
member of the National Commission, 
State College; and Harvey E. Gayman, 
PSEA Executive Secretary, Harrisburg. 

Host of the event was the Pennsylva- 
nia State University with Charles M. 
Long making arrangements for ample 
accommodations of the delegates. 

Conference proceedings were pre- 
pared from reports of the Discussion 
Groups and made available to every- 
one in attendance as well as to those 
who made requests for copies. 














Fellowships for High 
School Teachers 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is herewith announcing a 
program of fellowships for approxi- 
mately 300 public secondary school 
teachers throughout the United States 
and its territories for the academic 
year 1954-55. This program is de- 
signed to permit the recipients to de- 
vote a year away from the classroom 
to activities that will extend their lib- 
eral education, improve their teaching 
ability, and increase their effective- 
ness as members of their school sys- 
tems and communities. 

Because this fellowship program is 
concerned primarily with the broaden- 
ing of the individual, it is not designed 
to include those types of specialized 
activity in which the teacher has tradi- 
tionally engaged during the summer 
months or during previous years away 
from the classroom, such as taking 
additional courses toward a graduate 
degree in a major subject or field in 
which the teacher has already had ex- 
tensive training, or courses for credit 
in professional education. 

In short, the teacher should plan 
the most stimulating year that he can 
conceive in behalf of his personal en- 
richment as a teacher. 

The National Committee on High 
School Teacher Fellowships recog- 
nizes that local school officials and 
citizens are best qualified to nominate 
teachers who can benefit most from 
this program. Accordingly, the super- 
intendent of any secondary school dis- 
trict where one or more teachers de- 
sire to make application under this an- 
nouncement is requested to appoint a 
local committee to nominate the most 
appropriate candidates from that dis- 
trict. 

In rural areas where there are a 
number of local secondary school sys- 
tems each serving a population of less 
than 2500 and each having its own 
superintendent, the combined area 
served by such systems within a coun- 
ty will be regarded as a “secondary 
schoo] district” for the purpose of 
nominating candidates. In such cases, 
the county superintendent is requested 
to arrange for the appointment of the 
nominating committee. Each local 
committee should include one school 
administrator, one classroom teacher, 
and at least three lay citizens who are 
not employes of the school system. 
Recommendations of improperly con- 
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The Spring Garden Township School District honored teachers who 





= 


ai 


had spent 25 years or 


more in the district at an outing at the close of the school year, 1952-53. In the picture 
are Howard R. Sauder, 25 years; Samuel H. Hess, 30; Carrie E. Shenberger, 44; Helen M. 
MacDowell, 29; George W. Hamme, 29; and Nettie Bell Shenberger, 41. 


stituted committees will not be con- 
sidered. 

The local committee may nominate 
the following number of candidates, 
depending upon the population (1950 
census) of the secondary school dis- 
trict: for districts serving a population 
of 500,000 or more, six candidates: 
100,000 to 500,000, four candidates; 
50.000 to 100.000, two candidates; 
2500 to 50,000, one candidate. 

All classroom teachers in junior and 
senior high schools who have the nec- 
essary qualifications may enter the lo- 
cal competition. Eligibility for a fel- 
lowship is limited to teachers (1) who 
have taught at least three years and 
have devoted at least half time to 
classroom teaching in each of the past 
three academic years, and (2) who 
will not be more than fifty years of 
age on April 15, 1954. 

Forms for both individual appli- 
cants and for local nominating com- 
mittees are being distributed to super- 
intendents in all high school districts 
throughout the country. A_ limited 
number of additional forms may be 
obtained from the National Committee 
on High School Teacher Fellowships, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

Individual applicants should not 
apply to the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education but only to their 
superintendent of schools or local nom- 
inating committee. 

The amount of the fellowship award 
will be generally equivalent to the 
regular salary the teacher would re- 
ceive during the school year (exclud- 


ing summer, night school, or other 
“extra” work), but no less than 
$3,000, plus reasonable allotments for 
necessary transportation expenses or 
for tuition in case the teacher regis- 
ters at an institution for additional 
work. Only costs of transportation 
within the continental limits of the 
United States may be covered by the 
grant, though a fellowship recipient 
is free to undertake foreign travel at 
his own expense. 

The recommendations of the local 
committees should be mailed so as to 
reach the offices of the National Com- 
mittee on High School Teacher Fel- 
lowships no later than March 1, 1954. 
Final announcement of all fellowship 
awards will be made on or about 


April 15, 1954. 





Harvey Wolfe retired from active 
teaching in the Harrison school in 
Lebanon at the end of the 1952-53 
school year. He served a total of 
38 years in the schools of Dauphin 
and Lebanon Counties. 
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Abington Township Teachers Association paid tribute to twelve retiring teachers of 
the district at a dinner on May 20. 


Seated, left to right: Leonard B. Smith, instrumental music teacher, Glenside- Weldon 
Junior High School; Mrs. Ruth H. McCann, Cedar Road elementary; Mrs. Zaidee G. 
Wyatt, English and home living teacher, Senior High School; Anna Dawson, Overlook 
elementary; and W. Edward Krah, principal, North Hills elementary. 


Standing, left to right: Walter H. Albright, mathematics, Senior High School; Charles 
E. Sohl, principal, Junior High School; Ralph M. Wright, mechanical drawing teacher, 
Senior High School; David E. Krueger, commercial teacher, Senior High School. Re- 
tiring teachers not present for the picture were: Marguerite K. Jacoby, Latin teacher, 
Glenside-Weldon Junior High School; Julia C. Dulles, Roslyn elementary, and Irene 


Faust, Highland elementary. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
(from page 176) 


to meet student government officers to 
discuss seriously with them the things 
they think to be significant. Under no 
circumstances may he dismiss a matter 
of deep concern to them by telling them 
they are only children. Under no cir- 
cumstances may he “pull his rank,” so 
to speak. 


Perception of Maturity 

We must be willing to gear our stu- 
dent government organization and ori- 
ent ourselves to it with a clear percep- 
tion of the psychological maturity of 
the students for whom it is intended. 
We must make the government realis- 
tic to the students. We must make its 
rewards attainable to them and de- 
sirable to them. 

If their official dignity seems naked 
without a badge or ribbon, we must 
supply the necessary habiliments. If 
they think in terms of pins, certificates, 
or other symbols as recognition for 
civic service, we must adequately ap- 
praise the psychology of the age-level 
and shape our organization in accord- 
ance with our findings. We must act 
in accordance with our realization that 
a student government is not necessarily 
a carbon copy of some adult model; 
the emphasis belongs on the word stu- 
dent. 
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Never Finished 
If our effort at establishing and 
maintaining a good student govern- 


- ment is to be successful, we may never 


look upon it as finished. We must be 
alert continuously to the need for re- 
appraising it in organization and func- 
tion and for helping the students to 
reorganize it whenever such reorgani- 
zation seems to serve the ends they are 
seeking under our guidance. 

Even the most successful student 
government is no magic mill grinding 
out paragons of civic virtue as we 
feed fallible humans into the hopper. 
However effective it may be, a student 
government organization can, at best, 
be only a part of a school program. 

On the other hand, it can be a sig- 
nificant instrument by which a school 
may enrich and vitalize its program 
for preparing students for effective 
participation in our community life. 
At a time when the excesses of a small 
part of our student population make us 
all keenly aware of the need for the 
finest civic training for our children, 
perhaps it is appropriate that we ap- 
praise anew and make use of this in- 
strument. 

If our faith in student government 
has burned low, perhaps the applica- 
tion of this blueprint to our own situ- 
ation may give us reason to renew our 
confidence and direct our efforts to- 
ward its more effective utilization. 








NASSP Bulletin on 


Home Economics 
The October, 1953, issue of the 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals is de- 
voted to a presentation of “Home Eco- 
nomics in the Secondary School.” It 
was prepared at the suggestion of the 
Advisory Committee of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education to provide princi- 
pals and other school administrators 
with a compact reference on home 
economics as it exists in modern sec- 
ondary-school programs. The chapters 
cover such aspects of home economics 
as philosophy, purpose, and scope; 
space and equipment; relation of home 
economics offerings to the total school 
program and to the community; and 
opportunities and responsibilities of 
principals and other administrators. 
Copies of the publication (No. 196, 
248 pp.) are available from the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at $1.50 


per copy. 





yp Oscar Granger, principal of the Haverford 
Township Senior High School, Havertown, re- 
tired after 23 years of service in the school. 
During his stay at Haverford, Mr. Granger has 
become a leader in the field of education. In 
recognition of his services to education as a 
man and educator, Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy conferred an honorary doctor's degree 
upon him at its annual commencement. 
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How can 


schools teach *pelber eating habits ? 


The nine-year experience of schools and teachers colleges 


with General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids 


During the past nine years, schools in 
all 48 states have undertaken nutrition- 
education programs using materials and 
other aids organized by General Mills. 


Effective, graded teaching procedures 
have been developed for improving eating 
habits of school children, and for influenc- 
ing the eating habits of their families 
and communities. 


General Mills aids used in the various 
programs are shown here. They were 
developed by leaders in educational fields 
in co-operation with authorities in home 
economics, health and nutrition. The 
entire activity has been supported as a 
public service by General Mills, in recog- 
nition of this company’s obligations to 
the American people, and of its interest 
in the nation’s health and eating habits. 


AIDS FOR ADMINISTRATORS MATERIALS FOR OLDER STUDENTS, 

AND TEACHERS PARENTS, ADULT GROUPS 

Six booklets that cover the various phases of Charts and booklets discussing calories, proteins, 
nutrition-education programs. Planning and vitamins, minerals, the Basic Seven Food Groups 
organizational helps, suggestions for adminis- ... the nutritive place of cereal grains . . . leaflet 
trators and teachers. to secure parent understanding and co-operation. 


General Mills Nutrition- 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





PUPIL READERS 


Story lessons about food and health for st 
through 4th grades. All have graded vocabu- 
laries, and are printed in full color. 





MOTION PICTURES 

One, designed particularly for teachers in train- 
ing and service, shows methods effective in 
improving eating habits of children. Two others 
are for parents and adult groups. One discusses 
feeding problems of small children; the other 
shows an actual community-school nutrition- 
education program in operation. 


A BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

Nutrition-education projects in which General 
Mills has figured during the past nine years 
include APPLIED RESEARCH by colleges, uni- 
versities and state education departments on 
subjects such as factors influencing diet... 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in many states 
to evaluate materials and teaching techniques 
...and SUMMER WORKSHOPS that have high- 
lighted the advantages of teaching the teacher 
for effective nutrition education in the classroom. 


Education Aids 
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CLASSROOM POSTERS 


For day-after-day reminders of the basic facts 
of good food and health habits. In color. For 
elementary grades. 








EVALUATION AIDS 


School lunch and food information, as well as 
survey forms to help give an accurate picture 
of nutrition knowledge and practices. Also, 
nation-wide data on children’s eating habits. 


TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


Booklets, posters and other teaching aids shown 
here are available, in limited quantities, to 
interested administrators and teachers. Please 
fill in pertinent information on the coupon 
below and mail. 
ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee eee ee ee oe 
EDUCATION SECTION, Public Services Dept. S 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
I would like to receive some of your nutrition-education 


materials. 
[_] As samples to show to teachers 


(_] As a classroom set for my pupils 


Name 





School 





Street Address 





City State 





Position Grade Levels_ No. of Pupils 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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“Yours...for the asking’ 


The coupons you clip may bring you 
bright, new ideas that you can use or adapt 
in your class work. Material prepared by the 
advertisers in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JournAL has been especially planned for 
your use. Some of it may not be listed in 
the column below but you may write di- 
rectly to the advertiser for it. Always write 
the advertiser when you are in a hurry for 
his material. The coupon is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 


24b CreATIVeE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA. A 32- 

page book of ideas on how to make use- 

ful gifts, party games, invitations, and 

many other articles. (Binney & Smith 

Company) 

New Arps to Hetp TeEAcH MENSTRUAL 

Hyciene. Indicate quantity desired of 

each number. (Personal Products Cor- 

poration) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls 

3. Its So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls 

4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 


booklet for mothers 


7 
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40b THe Case OF THE “TEN-TWENTY” and 
the American Seating Company’s new 
desk with level, 10° and 20° top posi- 
tions. This booklet includes a summary 
of the Studies of the Texas Inter-Pro- 
fessional Committee on Child Develop- 
ment on harmful posture and visual fo- 
cusing problems. Included also is a list 
of reference books related to lighting, 
seeing, seating, posture, and child devel- 
opment. (American Seating Company) 


47b Famous Funp Ratstnc PLAN FOR 
SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS includes 
samples on approval of Sunshine’s Fa- 
mous Everyday Card Box Assortments, 
Illustrated Folder, and complete details 
of Sunshine’s Money Making Plan for 
Schools and Organizations. (Sunshine 
Art Studios) 


READING TROUBLESHOOTER’S CHECKLIST. 
If you teach pupils deficient in reading 
skills in grades 4 through 12, this device 
will tell you how to make fourteen sim- 
ple checking tests that show up such 
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55b Larce Tour 





New Castle News Photo 
J. Braden Houk (left) presented with gift by 
G. W. Johnston, supervising principal of the 
Shenango area schools, in behalf of the fac- 
ulty of the Shenango Township consolidated 
school, Lawrence County. Mr. Houk, who re- 
tired after 36 years of teaching, was honored 
guest at a dinner at the Castleton Hotel. 


difficulties as poor vocabulary, inability 
to blend sounds, weak identification of 


vowel sounds, beginning consonant 
sounds, etc. (Webster Publishing Com- 
pany) 


49b Descriptive Catatoce of the social stud- 
ies filmstrip program, Then and Now 
in the United States. 23 pages. Illus. 
(Silver Burdett Company) 


51b Hawam Arr VACATION FOLDERS contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacations, last- 
ing from 10 to 23 days. For educators 
only. (United Air Lines) 
52b Aviation TeAcHING Arps folder out- 
lines classroom materials available with- 
out charge. (United Air Lines) 
CatirorniA Arr VACATION FoLpers de- 
tail low cost tours available. (United 
Air Lines) 


wn 


54b Free SAMPLE OF VinTEX dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


300K AND FOLDERS FOR 
1954 giving all necessary information 
on SITA tours to Europe, Around the 
World, Mexico, South America, Orient, 
and the West. (Students International 
Travel Association) 
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Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


Dors THE TEACHING PROFESSION NEED 4 
STRONGER DEFENSE COMMISSION? Coin- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education 

EpucaTion IN Lay Macazines—Secoiid 
Quarter, 1953. Research Division. $0.50 

INSURANCE AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS OF 
LocaL AsssocIATIONS AFFILIATED WITH 
THE NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Special Memo, October, 1953. Research 
Division. $0.25 

Rates OF PAy FOR OPERATION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE EMPLOYES IN URBAN SCHOOL 
Districts OVER 30,000 IN PopuLation, 
1952-53. Educational Research Service, 
September, 1953. Research Division. 
$1.50 

Sacartes Patp TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, AND 
CERTAIN OTHER SCHOOL EmpPLoyes, 1952- 
53, 335 Urban School Districts 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population. Special Salary 
Tabulations, August, 1953. Tabulations 
II-A. Research Division. $5 

ScuHoo. District Lrasitiry. AASA. $0.50 

ScHoots Hetp PREVENT DELINQUENCY. 
Research Bulletin, October, 1953. Re- 
search Division. $0.50 

STaTE Support OF PusLic ScHOOLS in 
Georgia, Indiana, New York, Wyoming. 
Territorial Support of Public Schools 
in Alaska. Research Division 

THey Saw Ganput. The Story of the 
Great Indian Leader as Seen through 
the Eyes of His Contemporaries. The 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund. $1 

The above publications may be secured 

from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


United Nations 
PooLInc SKILLS FOR HUMAN 
$0.15 
VITAL IssuES CONFRONTING THE ASSEMBLY 
Wortp Acainst Want. An Account of the 
UN Technical Assistance Programme for 
Economic Development. $0.50 


PROGRESS. 


These publications may be secured from 
the Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, New York. 


U. S. Government 
Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 
THE Bic THREE—WATER, Grass, TREES. 
Playlet for Children 
Forest INSECTS AND DISEASES 
Forest Service Fitms. Available on Loan 
for Educational Purposes to Schools, 
Civic Groups, Churches, Television. $0.05 
How Man Starts New Forests 
MatTeriALs TO Hetp TeacH Forest Con- 
SERVATION 
SuccEestep QuesTIONs FOR A HicH SCHOOL 
CONSERVATION Quiz 
SUGGESTIONS FOR INTEGRATING FORESTRY 
IN THE MoperRN CurRICULUM 
WHAT THE FORESTER DOES FOR WILDLIFE 
Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare— 
Office of Education 
THE CoMMON Core oF STATE EDUCATION- 
AL INFORMATION. $0.35 
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URRENT EXPENDITURES PER PupPIL 1N CIty Life Insurance Co., New York City. PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF DEVIANT 























ScHOOL SysTEMs, 1951-52. $0.25 $0.50 Benavior. School District of the City 
DUCATIONAL CHANCE IN REORGANIZED How to Hetp Your CuHitp SUCCEED AT of Erie 
: ScHoot Districts. $0.20 F Scuoot. Highlights for Children, Inc., Report oF TELEVISION-RADIO ACTIVITIES. 
4 ilomE, SCHOOL, AND CoMMUNITY EXPERI- 37 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. $1 Board of Public Education, School Dis- 
ace SS IN THE HOMEMAKING PRocRAM. Jets. National Aviation Education Council trict of Philadelphia 
a q « S ad a 
” $0.25 : ' Planning and Advisory Board, 1115 Sev- Conanua’e Lael Scie eee 
low CHILDREN Use THE COMMUNITY FOR Eee 1 W.. Washi D.C Speaker’s List. School and College Divi- 
ee enteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.-C. ¢ Natheesl’ Galea i il. 425 N 
oid LEARNING. $0.20 $0.50 sion, National Safety Council, 425 N. 
).50 \IATHEMATICS IN PusLtic HicH ScHoots. Laven ‘ Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
; 80.20 [HE Pre-ADOLESCENT EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. x 
* j he “above publications may be secured Proceedings of the 35th Conference of TALES OF SEVEN CITIES . . . oa of Videa 
te fr the Su scsi of Roteunete U.S the Child Research Clinic of The Woods that Téaches. National Citizens Com- 
eee ¢ : Fe ting Office, Washington 25, Schools, held in Philadelphia, May 23, mittee for Educational Teleyision; Ring 
| q yovernmen rinting 1ce, asningto 40, = ul es = j P v7 . ~ 
aco D. Cc s ? 1953. The Woods Schools, Langhorne Bldg., Washington 6; D. C. 
LIN- SS i 
Miscellaneous 
OL ° P 
a CiTIzENSHIP FOR Boys AND Girts. Junior 
* Life Adjustment Booklet. How CHILDREN | 
on Grow ANp Devetop. Better Living Book- | 
let. Srupby Your WAY THROUGH SCHOOL. ! 
= A Life Adjustment Booklet. Science Re- | s 
59) search Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand | 
Ja ‘Le “, | 
ts ; Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. $0.40 each | 
to sa! 
ary CONTIN ING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT | Pennsylvania S 
te or ScHooL ApMinistrators. A DEVEL- | 
; OPING CONCEPT OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY | Largest 
4) ; or Epucation. Pre-Service PREPARA | S h | § | 
ww 4 ~ | 
mat TION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. ReE- | cnoo upply 
3 CRUITMENT AND SELECTION OF SCHOOL | L 
“a RUITMENT AND * pl | Ouse 
ADMINISTRATORS. $1 each. THE PRINCIPAL | 
: ; Stupies His Jos. Resutts oF Action | 
in ; RESEARCH IN EpUCATIONAL ADMINISTRA- | K U QR T Z B Q O Ss. 
: TION. Cooperative Program in Educa- | 
ols a ° P ; ca rt. 1 . ' a | - 
tional Administration, Middle Atlantic CLEARFIELD, PA. e PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 
Region, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, | 
he N; ¥. | 
gh ; EpucaTIONAL Arps For HicH ScHOOLs. | 
he 1953-54 Catalog. National Association 
° + . | 
of Manufacturers, Education Dept., 14 | 
ed W. 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. | 
nee aI 
mn, From Scuoot to Jos: Guidance for Mi- | A NEW EDITION OF THE NATION’S 
iG. i cae ay . s¥e 
i nority Youth. Public Affairs Pamphlets, | LEADING HEALTH SERIES 





22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 | 
HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 
A Story about the National Conference 
‘ for Cooperation in Health Education and . THE ROAD TO HEALTH 
- : Its 62 Member Agencies. Marjorie L. | ae 


he Craig, Secretary-Treasurer, Metropolitan | tay ’ Grades 1-8 


or 


= Sa eee oe . Jones * Maloney * Morgan ° Landis * Shaw 


mn ) SEE MORE WITH >< $ITA 
aivthe World Over ‘NG 





NEW FEATURES: 


Completely new first and second grade 
books 
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STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. New material in every grade to add 


















S. Fe 545 5TH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT emphasis to mental, emotional, and 
| si social health 
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in 3 

" 4 BIG CLUB PROFITS A TOTAL HEALTH PROGRAM: 


5 ; FOR YOUR CLASSES 
‘3 A balanced program of physical, 




















: WITH REPUTABLE ; 
. fi AND ESTABLISHED mental, emotional, and social health 
F rie 
i FREE sample offer: A positive approach to mental health 
L ° e 
F Send today for FREE sample dish | A built-in program of games and 
YY f cloth—one of the top quality stunts 
E nationally known household helps 
with which thousands of schools 
are piling up club profits. Choice L Al D L AW BR R O T HH & RS 
of 10 items. Write for full details 
and FREE sample today. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
{Serving organizations for over o quarter century PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
N= p 
VINE ASEOCLARES, Pipeerty 25, 08.7. NE NS 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES “ In 
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Legal Interest 
AVOCA BOROUGH SCHOOL DISTRICT APPEAL 
(85 D. & C. 18) 

Opinion Filed January 16, 1953 
Facts: Nan Heston McCarthy was a 
professional employe of the School 
District of Avoca Borough who was 
dismissed by action of the board of 


directors on an affirmative vote of 
three members of a five member board. 
Upon an appeal to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the action of 
the board was reversed. (See Opinion 
No. 85 of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, September 30, 1952.) 
From the action of the decision of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 








To help your students know 
their language . . . 
the world they live in... 


the right things to say and do... 


the READING-LITERATURE SERIES 


(For Grades 7, 8, 9) 


Three anthologies of stories, articles, essays, plays, and 
poems— 


YOUR WORLD (Grade Seven)—reading experiences that 
are world-wide, set in 13 different countries, with a wide 
variety of selections from fact to fantasy. 


YOUR COUNTRY (Grade Eight)—glimpses of America as 
a country (past and present) and of Americans (real and 
legendary). Blends into a vivid, colorful picture of America 
as a way of living, thinking, and being. 


YOUR LIFE (Grade Nine)—a useful tool for self-examina- 
tion and self-adjustment. Invites reader identification with 
the characters in the book. Chailenges students to analyze 
their own behavior, discover the motives behind what they 
think and do and say, and apply this understanding in solving 
their everyday problems. 


All three books include suggestions for challenging prob- 
lem-solving situations and suggestions for creative projects. 
Material throughout ties in with history and civics classes. 


For full information, write to: 


EVANSTON WHITE PLAINS 
UNOS em, Peterson aud Company Nin yore 











an appeal was taken to the Common 
Pleas Court of Luzerne County. 


QuesTION: May a professional em- 
ploye be dismissed by an affirmative 
vote of less than two-thirds of the ma- 
jority of the board? 


ANSWER: No. 
Discussion: The school board con- 


tended that Section 1129 of the Public 
School Code of 1949, which requires 


| a two-thirds vote of the board to 
| terminate the contract of a profession- 


al employe, was superseded by Section 
508 of the Code, as amended by the 
Act of September 28, 1951, P.L. 1546. 
Section 508 requires an affirmative 
vote of a majority of the board to 
dismiss a teacher after hearing. The 
Court noted that Section 508, as 
amended in 1951, did not repeal Sec- 
tion 1129 of the Code and that the 
latter law, namely, the amendment of 
Section 508 could be construed as 
impliedly repealing Section 1129 only 
if the two laws were irreconcilable. 
The Court held that there are two 
classes of teachers engaged in the pub- 
lic schools; those who have acquired 
tenure status and those who have not. 
li concluded that the provision for a 
majority vote, specified in the 1951 
amendment of Section 508, might well 
be construed as being applicable to 
those teachers who had not acquired 
tenure status, and, therefore, the two 
laws were not irreconcilable. The 
Court held, therefore, that a teacher 
who had acquired tenure status and 
who was classified as a permanent. 
rather than a temporary employe, could 
only be dismissed if the board mem- 
bers, by a two-thirds vote, so deter- 
mined. 


Executive Council 

The 1953 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday. 
November 21, at 9:45 a.m. with Presi- 
dent Thomas E. Carson presiding. 


Roti Catt—Present were A. G. Breid- 
enstine, Helen M. Brennan, J. Paul 
Burkhart, Thomas E. Carson, John E. 
Davis, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, David 
C. Guhl, Allen C. Harman, Mrs. Jo- 
hanna K. Havlick, William C. Kutz, 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Lloyd H. Lebo. 
John M. Lumley, Hazel Rankin, Charles 
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M. Sandwick, Sr., J. Wallace Saner, 
C. Earl Shank, H. Austin Snyder, 
Henry J. Stoudt, G. Baker Thompson, 
Dorothy M. Warner. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 

MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mr. Snyder, the minutes 
of the October 17 meeting were ap- 
proved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Doctor 
Carson reported on the plans for the 
State Convention and expressed great 
satisfaction with the professional atti- 
tude of the membership as evidenced 
by the activities in the Local Branches. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial Report—On motion of Mrs. 
Havlick, seconded by Mr. Snyder, ap- 
proval was given to the financial report 
of the Executive Secretary which in- 
cluded the transfer of $50,000 from 
the checking account to the savings ac- 
count. 

Ella G. Coder Estate—On motion of 
Doctor Shank, seconded by Miss Bren- 
nan, Council approved the deposit and 
investment of $6,690.32 received from 
the Ella G. Coder estate in the Perma- 
nent Fund in the Dauphin Deposit 
Trust Company. 

It was moved by Mr. Snyder, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandwick, and carried 
that our accounts show this amount and 
its earnings as a deposit for a building 
fund, 

The Council voted that the bonds in 
the Welfare Reserve Fund as they ma- 
ture be deposited and invested in the 
Permanent Fund as assets for a build- 
ing fund in like manner. 

Savings Account—On motion of Mr. 
Saner, seconded by Mrs. Havlick, 
Council authorized the transfer of the 
savings account in the Capital Bank 
and Trust Company to the Dauphin 
Deposit Trust Company. 

Employment of Joan Boroz Costello— 
On motion of Doctor Davis, seconded 





by Mr. Lebo, approval was given io 
the employment of Mrs. Costello. 
LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler presented 
his report of activities and stated that 
he had attended the hearing in Phila- 
delphia on the Loomis case and was 
working on the preparation of the 
James case. 

StaTE ConventioN—Doctor Carson 
stated that arrangements had been com- 
p'eted for the speakers for the general 
sessions of the convention, and Miss 
Rankin, chairman for the social com- 
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mittee, told Council of the plans for the 
social functions. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents 
of Convention Districts and Depart- 
ments reported on activities in their 
fields of interest. 

LecisLaTion—-Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Lumley reported on legislation at the 
State and National levels. 





REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Released Time for Activities of the 
PSEA—On motion of Mr. Burkhart. 
seconded by Mr. Sandwick, the report 
was received for publication in the 
JOURNAL. (See page 178) 

PSEA Membership in Jointures—Doc- 
tor Harman, chairman, made a prog- 
ress report, asked for suggestions on 


ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





It is easy to make your own 
barometer which helps fore- 
cast changes in the weather, 


YOUR OWN WEATHER MAN Ns 


A barometer measures air pressure. Air 
pressure changes with the temperature. 
Fair weather or wet is generally indi- 
cated by rise and fall of air pressure. 


The simple equipment for making a barometer is: 
Four 4 ft. pieces of string to make holder, 
Colorless plastic sipper. 

An empty 7 to 12 oz. beverage bottle. 
Cork stopper to fit. 
Paraffin or household cement. 

Here are directions for making barometer: 

Step 1 Make a holder for the bottle. See 

idea-figure 2. Tie center of 

each 4’ string around neck of bot- 
tle so that the 8 ends are equal in 
length and knots are evenly dis- 
posed around bottle neck. Proceed 
to knot adjoining strings, mak- 
ing knots 1” to 2” apart until you 

have completely enclosed the bot- i 

tle. Tie string ends together so 


Pp 


~ 






— 
—} 


Step 3 Bore hole through cork large enough 
to admit sipper. Fit short end into cork, far 
enough for it to be firm—about 4-% inch. 


Step 4 Fill bottle with water to about 3% 
inches from mouth of bottle. Color water 
with ink or dye. 


Step 5 Into bottle insert cork-with-sipper. 
Seal sipper to cork. Seal cork to bottle. Use 
heated paraffin or household cement. 


Step 6 Now turn bottle upside down and 
hang (see illustration). Hang indoors. Do 
not hang near radiator or where sunshine 
reaches it. Hang where changes 
in room temperature are least. 


\ 


ey) 
is 


\ i in the sipper will recede. So it in- 
/1 i VY dicates fair weather. If pressure 
i 


How to read your barometer. If 


= j : : 
\\_.¢. air pressure increases, water level 


~{\ falls, water will rise and may 
im even drip from the sipper. So, it 


indicates wet weather. Don’t refill 


you may later hang to a hook, Figure 2 
] Sake bottle unless eventual evapora- 
bottle neck down. See illus. A. 2 i 
tion causes a need for more water. 
Step 2 While making holder, soak plastic It might be fun to mark the highs and lows 


sipper in hot water for 15 minutes. Then, 
under hot water slowly bend one end into 
“U” shape 2 inches wide. See illustration B. 


Above information approved by R. E. 


of water levels in the sipper; and doing so 
will make your barometer-changes a lot 
easier to watch. 


LAUTZENHISER, Climatologist U.s. WEATHER BUREAU, 


and recommended is Weather Bureau’s booklet, WEATHER FORECASTING, explains to amateurs 
atmosphere, pressure, warnings, maps. Write Sup’t Doc. Washington 25, D.c. 20¢ postpaid. 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the delicious treat 
of wholesome Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and, the 
chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it. 












DELICATE SUBJECT 


Menstrual hygiene is a difficult subject 
to teach. It takes tact and sympathy 

. and an understanding of the ques- 
tions in young girls’ minds. 

To help you approach this delicate 
topic with complete confidence—with 
any age group—the makers of Modess 
offer these three free booklets. 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a booklet for pre-teen girls, 
gives a clear and simple introduction 
to the subject of menstruation. 
“Growing Up and Liking It” is 
written for the teen-age girl, with her 
problems in mind. This brightly illus- 
trated book explains the physical facts 
of menstruation, and offers suggestions 
on health, poise and grooming. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” gives older girls a knowledge 
of the physiology of menstruation and 
information on the proper use of tam- 
pons for sanitary protection, 

You may order as many copies as 
Write 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J. 


coupon below. 


you wish . . . absolutely free. 


Or mail 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J 
Please send me: 
. booklets ‘Sally and Mary 
Wondered” 


and Kate 


| 

| 

| 

l 

| . booklets ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It” 

| ... booklets ‘It’s So Much Easier When 
| You Know” 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 





State 
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| ed by Mr. § 


specific cases, and stated his committee 
would report at the next meeting of 
Council. 


New Business 

Laboratory Teachers—Doctor Davis 
presented the problem of finding a 
place in the Association structure for 
service to teachers who direct profes- 
sional laboratory experiences in insti- 
tutions engaged in the preparation of 
teachers. Doctor Davis made and Miss 
Brennan seconded a motion that a 
committee be appointed to study this 
problem. Motion carried. 

On motion of Miss Rankin, seconded 
by Doctor Breidenstine, Council voted 
that the committee consist of Doctor 
Davis as chairman with representatives 
from the Committee on Professional 
Activities in Teacher Education Insti- 
tutions, the Commission Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
and such other personnel as selected 
by the President. 

Doctor Carson appointed as mem- 
John E. Davis, 
chairman; Lois J. Harner, Slippery 
Rock; Allen D. Patterson, Lock Haven; 
Lucy A. Valero, California. 

Request for list of Local Branch Presi- 
dents—On motion of Miss Rankin, sec- 
onded by Mr. Stoudt, Council approved 
the request from several members of 
the Council for a list of the Local 
Branch Presidents. 

Integration of Ethics, Rights, and 
Competence—The President reported 
the action of a Joint Committee on 
Ethics, Rights, and Competence in re- 
gard to the work of these committees. 
On motion of Mr. Sandwick, seconded 
by Mrs. Havlick, it was the consensus 
that Council recommend to the House 
of Delegates that the Ethics Commis- 
sion be enlarged and that it include in 
its work the areas of interest repre- 
sented by the Ethics Commission and 
the Bill of Rights and the Code of 
Competence Committees. 

Resignation of Herbert P. Lauterbach 
—On motion of Miss Brennan, second- 
Sandwick, Council accepted 
the resignation of Mr. Lauterbach as 
NEA State Director with appreciation 
for his services. 

NEA State Director—Mrs. Graham 
was unanimously elected to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. Lauterbach as 


on 


bers of the committee 


| NEA State Director. 


| COMMUNICATION 


CiypE R. UHLER—The Executive Sec- 


| retary read a communication from Doc- 


tor Uhler with regard to strengthening 








“How to Raise Money with Greeting Cards’ 
Free 
school classes, clubs, teams, 
mittees, 
easily, quickly raise from $100 to $31,000 o 
more by group-selling greeting cards & per 
sonal 
included. 


108 Mass. Ave., Dept. ST-41, 


_ 


tells how schools 
year book com 
band auxiliaries, etc., car 


illustrated booklet 
P.T.A.'s, 


stationery. Samples on approval als 
Writewell Greeting Card Co. 


Boston 15, Mass 











MAKE UP TO $5 AN HOUR WITH 






MONEY 
MAKING 
SALES PLAN FREE 


sors 


Weighs only 10 lbs. 


make 


two to four times a year. 
you to this opportunity. 


EASISHARP 


Big profits in your spare 
time sharpening scissors. 
We show you how 
start making money ir 
mediately. This is your 
chance now to have your 
own business and a steac 
income. Sharpen a pair of sci 
in less than two minutes! A child can operate 
Every home, barber, tailor, dres 
r—everybody uses scissors and all need sharpenir 

Don’t let some one else beat 
Write immediately to 


SERR-EDGE MACHINE CO., 9735 Lorain, Cleveland, 0. 











“7 


on 


NEED FUNDS 
FOR EXTRA 
CLASS ACTIVITIES? 
sonst’ they “requie selling SUNSHINE'S 


Nz ationally Famous EVERYDAY GREETING 


complete money making details. 


RDS .. . they sell on sight! Get Samples 
approval, FREE Illustrated Literature and 
i Write: 
Sunshine Art Studios, Inc., Dept. ST-1 
Springfield 1, Mass.—Pasadena 3, Calif. 


(If you live East of Rockies write 
Springfield Office.) 














MAKING SURE 
OF 
ARITHMETIC 


by Morton, Gray, 
Springstun, Schaaf. 
Grades 1 through 8 





For thorough understanding 
of each step in learning 
arithmetic. 4 


Workbooks and teacker’s 
guide for each grade. 
Cc c 


se I 


r 

SILVER 

BURDETT 
COMPANY 


45 East 17th St., New York 3 
Representatives: 
Abner H. Bagenstose, 
Knute L. Johnson e Glenn E. Wolfe 
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FA groups at the Convention District | 


4 level. On motion of Mr. Guhl, sec- 
E onded by Mr. Snyder, Council re- 
0 ceived the communication and recorded 
‘ it for the consideration of Convention 


District Presidents. 





a AbdJOURNMENT—At 1:30 p.m., on-mo- 
H | tion of Mr. Saner, seconded by Doctor 
» Davis, Council adjourned.—H. E. Gay- 

MAN, Executive Secretary 





“. [— Professional Ethics | 
oe : The Commission on Professional | 
a Ethics, G. A. Eichler, chairman, met | 


on November 21. The Commission re- | 
viewed the materials currently in- | 
0. cluded in the Ethics Kit and discussed 
future projects for the Commission. 
—GraceE I. KAuFFMAN, Secretary 


Professional Activities 


Clyde R. Uhler, chairman, Easton, 
called the fall meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions to order 
on October 24. The Committee re- 
viewed the work carried on during 
1953 and listed five recommendations 
for consideration of the incoming 
committee.—Lots J. HARNER, Secretary 


— we ees 


" Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards met 
; on November 12, the night before its 
sixth annual conference, at State Col- 
lege. Chairman Arthur W. Ferguson 
presided and the items of business 
considered were the annual report of 
the Commission and the orientation of 
the leaders for the conference pro- 
gram.—EucENE P. BErRTIN, Secretary 








PFTA 


The executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Future Teachers of America, 
Doris Bergamaschi, Slippery Rock, 
: president, met at PSEA Headquarters 
on October 24. The committee dis- 
cussed plans for the issues of the PFTA 
Newsletter and accepted the invitation 
of the president to hold the annual con- 
ference at the State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, on April 23 and 24, 
1954.—Ros—E TRIMBLE,  Secretary- 
Treasurer | 
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Let's Start The New Year 
Together— 


Join with more than 100,000 teachers from coast to coast! 


Protect your income, your family, and your future with a company 
that offers you: 
‘@ EXPERIENCE 
© STABILITY 
© SECURITY 


Write us today for full details about group plans 
of protection including Life Insurance—Income 
Protection—Hospital and Surgical Benefits. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 














Announcing the Second Edition 
of the most popular music series ever devised 


Te L298 (BR2 
merican Singer 


Books 1 through 3—Second Edition available now 
Books 4 through 6—Second Edition available Sept. 1 
Beattie, Wolverton, Wilson, and Hinga e Teacher’s Guides and Accompaniments 





Singing, dancing, playing, listening, creating, and reading—every element 
for rich musical experience is provided for in this series. The Second Edition 
includes new rote songs, new rhythmic games and dances, and new song 
stories for dramatization; it features effective reading-readiness experiences, 
strong tonal vocabulary development, and close co-ordination between vocal 
and instrumental music. 





Recordings that Teach 


How often is interest quickened and a point driven home when the 
right recording is played at the right time! Audio Education, Inc.— 
jointly owned and managed by Decca Records, Inc., and American 
Book Company—is going “full speed ahead” to bring you expertly 
prepared audio materials for almost every area in the curriculum. 
Write for free information about recordings that teach phonics, poetry, 
folk tales, music, country dances, or rhythms. 








American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 








Basic Reapinc AsrLities Series. Donald D. 
Durrell and Helen Blair Sullivan. World 
Book Co. 

In this first-year reading program, the 
Preparatory Unit covers the readiness and 
pre-primer program. Look and Say, $0.92, 
the non-expendable readiness book, with its 
accompanying workbook, develops readiness 







Sessions 
1954 


State University 


BSBASVSVBAASSSASSVBssVseBesesVesesaessssas 


skills. Readiness Abilities Test, $1.80 per 
package, makes sure that pupils are “ready” 
for guided reading of the pre-primers, Up 
and Down, $0.48, and Bing, $0.52. Workbooks 
accompanying the pre-primers continue and 
extend exercises for development of visual 
and auditory discrimination, associative 
thinking, motor coordination, etc. Pre-primer 





The Pennsylvania 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-B Burrowes Building 


The Pennsylvania State University 
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State College, Pennsylvania 


Abilities Test, $1.80 per package, measures 
readiness for the primer. 

The second unit in the first-year program, 
Basic Skills Unit, covers the primer and 
first reader levels. Betty and Bobby, $1.44, 
and The Big Surprise, $1.60, with the ac. 
companying workbooks, give children expe- 
rience in reading longer sentences, increase 
reading vocabulary, lengthen eye span and 
eye voice span, and develop concentration 
through the reading of longer stories. The 
Teacher’s Manuals are $1.32 each. 
3ucKy Button. Edith S. McCall. 48 pp. 

$1.28. Let’s Try. S. A. Thorn and Jeanne 
Brouillette. 72 pp. $1.52. Cowpoy Sim 
AND THE Fair. Edna Walker Chandler. 
94 pp. $1.40. Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Three books of the Science and Conserva- 
tion series, the first two of which are primers 
and the third for level 2. “Bucky Button” has 
a series of simple stories which emphasize 
the fun and importance of family coopera- 
ticn in other than a white collar family. 
“Let’s Try” invites the child to learn and 
arouses his curiosity about many simple sci- 
ence facts. “Cowboy Sam at the Fair” is the 
seventh title in this series and emphasizes a 
higher interest level than vocabulary for 
children having reading difficulty. 


CONSERVATION LAW AND ADMINISTRATION. 
W. F. Schulz, Jr., Professor of Law, 
University of Pittsburgh School of Law. 
634 pp. Ronald Press, N. Y. $10 

This book, sponsored by the Conservation 
Foundation, is the first comprehensive study 
of a state’s conservation laws and the ad- 
ministration of its renewable natural re- 
sources. A digest of Pennsylvania laws and 
pertinent federal statutes on conservation is 
included as well as a commentary on their 
scope and adequacy. The book will serve as 

a legal compilation and administrative hand- 

book for Pennsylvania officials, legislators, 

businessmen, lawyers, and sportsmen. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT FOR’ PENNSYLVA- 
nrANs. H. F. Alderfer, Pennsylvania 
State University; A. S. Sukel, Superin- 
tendent, Donora, and J. J. Serff, State 
College High School. 276 pp. Illus. 
Penns Valley Publishers 

This book is written for Pennsylvania 
students of civics. The authors believe that 
our young people who are just being intro- 
duced to the character and function of 

American government and the principles of 

democracy can gain a more useful under- 

standing of “the American way” by empha- 
sizing the character and problems of their 

own community and State, rather than by a 

vague and general portrayal of all commu- 

nities and states. The book covers the fun- 
damental facts of Pennsylvania local and 

State government, as well as of the national 

government and the Federal system. 


Your PENNSYLVANIA. Lucille Wallower, Har- 
risburg; S. K. Stevens, State Historian, 
and Daphne Blake Brebner, Erie. 252 
pp. Illus. Penns Valley Publishers 

\ story book designed to provide children 
in fourth grade with a lively introduction to 
leading people and events that have placed 
our State in so prominent a position in the 
history of our country. In addition to the 
stories, there are three teaching aids—Sug- 
gested Things to Do, an Index, and a Glos- 
sary. 
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Tue TEACHING-LEARNING Process. Nathaniel 
Cantor. 366 pp. Dryden Press. $2.90" 

The author reports, as a part of this book, 
the transcripts of group discussions which 
took place when he was visiting professor of 
sociology at Columbia University. He sat 
down with groups of teachers and candidates 
for teaching and discussed the problems of 
teaching. Professor Marcella R. Lawler con- 
ducted a class in “Supervision in the Im- 
provement of Instruction for Teachers, Su- 
pervisors, and Administrators in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools.” As part of the work 
in this course, Professor Cantor added a sem- 
inar discussion project to explore the theme, 
“The Improvement of Skill in Teaching.” 
Two groups of approximately fifteen mem- 
bers each met once a week for two hours 
throughout the semester. The entire proceed- 
ings were electrically recorded. The protocols 
in this study are selections from the records. 
Stephen M. Corey of Columbia, who wrote 
the introduction, says that “this book will 
provide a basis for an unusually meaningful 
learning experience in a variety of pre-service 
and in-service education courses.” 


Tue Apotescent. A Book of Readings. Ed- 
ited by Jerome M. Seidman. 816 pp. 
Dryden Press. $4.50 

This book of collected readings is divided 

into six parts: Adolescence: A Period of 
Transition, Growth and Development, Inter- 
ests, Attitudes, and Ideals, The Adolescent 
and His Peers, Multiple Group Membership, 
and Understanding and Helping the Adoles- 
cent. The reader can gain a sense of the 
range of facts relevant to adolescent psychol- 
ogy, of the major research methods by which 
significant data are obtained, and approaches 
to the interpretation of these data. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN HEALTH, 
PuHysicAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION. 
R. A. Snyder and H. A. Scott. 432 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $5.50 
Significant historical developments in the 
three fields mentioned are covered and the 
career aspects of the field are presented. The 
text spells out in detail many of the recom- 
mendations of two national conferences held 
in the past five years to develop standards 
for the improvement of undergraduate and 
graduate programs of professional prepara- 
tion in health education, physical education, 
and recreation. 


Books Received 


Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Yi: 
THe Orecon Trait. Francis Parkman. A 
School Edition by A. L. Lazarus. $1.96 
THe RETURN OF THE NAtTiveE. Thomas 
Hardy. Abridged and Edited by Verda 
Evans. $2.32 
E. M. Hale & Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin: 
CURRICULUM CORRELATION OF CADMUS 
Books with Basic Readers. Bernice E. 
Leary and Edward Krug 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.: 
SPELLING Topay. Revised. Grades 2-8. 
J. M. Lee, Virgil Stinebaugh, and Dorris 
May Lee. $1.12 each 


TEACHER’S MANUALS FOR ENGLISH AT 
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Work. Courses Three and Four. Mar- U.S. Navy OccupaTionAL HANDBOOK FOR 


garet M. Bryant, M. L. Howe, P. R. Men. U.S. Navy OccupaTIONAL HAnp- 
Jenkins, and Helen T. Munn BOOK FOR WOMEN. Manuals for Civilian 
The University Publishing Co., 1126 Que Guidance Counselors, Schools, Libraries, 


Employment and Youth Agencies. Bu- 


Street, Lincoln, Nebraska: — 
reau of Naval Personnel, Washington 


THe Cuitp And His Music. A Handbook 


for the Use of the Teacher in the Ele- 25, D. C. 

mentary Grades, or in the Small School. YMCA Unitep Nations AssEMBLY FOR 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella and Elizabeth Tri-H1-Y. State YMCA, 907 N. Front 
M. Tierney. $3.20 St., Harrisburg 


PLAN A WONDERFUL Coc cooe VACATION 
NOW with UNITED AIR LINES! 


Complete tours to 













7-day Tour 
(From Philadelphia) 


322288 






HAWAII 


7-day Waikiki 
Holiday (from 
Philadelphia) only 







UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and 
round trip Mainliner transportation Both Ist Class and Air Tourist 
flights available. 

United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to you 
without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 


Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities. 


Combine Business and Pleasure 


by enrolling for summer study. Uni- 
versity of Hawaii offers low tuition, 
fully accredited graduate courses. 
Write: Director of Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. AIR LINES 

Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. , 


Consult your nearest United Office or write to: 


UNITED AIR LINES e 1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















sixty-five titles follow: 











ABE LINCOLN 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 

ALec HAMILTON 
ALECK BELL 

AMELIA EARHART 
ANbY JACKSON 
ANTHONY WAYNE 
*BepFoRD FORREST 
BEN FRANKLIN 

Birp Girt: SACAGAWEA 
Booker T. WASHINGTON 
BuFFALO BILL 

CLARA BARTON 

*DaNn BEARD 

DANIEL BOONE 

*Dan Morcan 

Davin FARRAGUT 

Davy CROCKETT 
Dotty Mapison 

Ett WHITNEY 
*FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 
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Younc STONEWALL 


GEORGE CARVER 
*GrorcE DEWEY 
GrorcE WASHINGTON 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
JANE ApDDAMS 

*Jim Bowie 

Joun Paut Jones 
*JOHN SEVIER 

*JoHN WANAMAKER 
*JuLtia Warp Howe 
JuLIETrE Low 

Kit Carson 

*KnuTE ROCKNE 

Lou GEHRIG 

Louisa ALcoTT 
Lucretia Mott 
LuTHER BuRBANK 
MarTHA WASHINGTON 
Mary Mapes Dopce 
MERIWETHER LEWIS 


* Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable: cloth 
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*MoLiy PITCHER 
MYLEs STANDISH 
Otiver HAzarp PERRY 
Paut REVERE 
PETER STUYVESANT 
PocAHONTAS 
*RAPHAEL SEMMES 
Rosert E. Ler 
Rosert FULTON 
Sam Houston 
STEPHEN Foster 
Tom EpIson 

Tom JEFFERSON 

U. S. Grant 

* WASHINGTON IRVING 


The first fifty volumes in this nationally recognized series were available in the | 
special School Edition as of February 1, 1953. Fifteen further volumes in the 
School Edition are announced with the publication date of February 1, 1954. The 


| phia. 


Notes and News 


Ross M. Git has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent of Mt. 
Lebanon schools to become supe:in- 
tendent of schools of Plainfield, ew 


position on February 1. 


HELEN C. BartLey, who has served 
the Philadelphia schools in the capac- 
ity of teacher, department head, prin. 
cipal, and district superintendent, is 
now associate superintendent in charge 
of curriculum and teacher education. 





TANNER G. DuckRey is the new su- 
perintendent of District 2, Philadel- 
Before assuming his present 
duties, Doctor Duckrey was assistant 
to the board of superintendents. 


THE TEACHERS OF Troy High School 
were entertained by the Lions Club of 


_ Troy on November 12. The event was 


a part of the American Education 
Week celebration in Troy. The theme 
of the evening was “Know Your Teach- 


| ers,” and a very enjoyable program of 


WILBuR AND ORVILLE Wricut | 


* WILLIAM BRADFORD 
WILLIAM PENN 
WiLL Rocers 
Wooprow WILsoNn 
Younc AUDUBON 


*ZACK TAYLOR 


For the convenience of the many thousands of schools which ordered the first 


fifty volumes, the titles of the fifteen further volumes are indicated by an asterisk. 


* Serving areas of literature, reading—“personal” and supplementary, school 


library, remedial or corrective reading, social studies, character development, 


* Favorite story volumes, which are “read, loved, reread” 
* “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 
* Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 


* Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 


* Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify Schoo! Edition. Feel 
free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 





entertainment was presented. The event 
was arranged by Harry A. Crumbling, 
high school principal, who is also Dis- 
trict Governor of 14-G Lions Interna- 
tional. 


Don B. Corsin, director of music in 
the Lansdowne-Aldan public schools, 
was the recipient of the American Le- 
gion’s Distinguished Service Award for 
outstanding work in behalf of his com- 
munity. Mr. Corbin has been music 
director in the Lansdowne schools for 
22 years. He has trained hundreds of 
students in choral and _ instrumental 
music and the appreciation of good 


| music. Parents and pupils as well as 


teachers were pleased with the an- 
nouncement of the award. 


Mrs. Marcie CoLEMAN Harris, art 
instructor in the Johnstown schools, 
had an exhibition of her pictures in 


| the State Museum Building, Harris- 
| burg, during the last three months of 


1953. The paintings were of one-room 


| schools in the Johnstown area. These 


historical and documentary paintings 
attracted wide attention in the State 
Capitol. 


Georce E. Fircu, former supervis- 
ing principal of the BCI joint schools 
at Coalport, Clearfield County, as- 
sumed his new duties as supervising 
principal of the Athens schools in 
Bradford County in September. Mr. 
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Fitc: received his Doctor’s Degree 
from the Pennsylvania State College in 
August. 


OrHER NEW TEACHERS in the Athens 
schools are Mrs. Donna Franklin, kin- 
dergarten; Jane Marie Bergen, first 
grade; Ogden P. Moss, Jr., fourth 
graie; Ardell Hosterman, fifth grade; 
Alice J. Quick, high school English 
and French; Stanley Shapiro, ninth 
grade English; Richard Marvin, mathe- 
matics and social studies; Edward Dra- 
binski, junior high school geography 
and social studies; Harry Ayers, high 
school English, and Bill C. Lockhart, 
high school art and elementary art su- 
pervisor. 


A. J. McMutten, former assistant 
superintendent in Fayette County, has 
been appointed county superintendent. 


H. Eart ADAMS, supervising prin- 
cipal in Menallen Township schools 
since 1941, has been named assistant 
superintendent by Superintendent A. J. 
McMullen in Fayette County. 


James T. Jones of Stowe has been 
elected supervising principal of the Sus- 
quenita joint schools in Penn Town- 
ship, Perry County. Mr. Jones, who 
was supervising principal of West 
Pottsgrove consolidated schools in 
Montgomery County, will assume his 
new position early in 1954. 


OveR 100 TEACHERS in the service 
area of West Chester visited the Satur- 
day morning Demonstration School 
session at the State Teachers College 
on Saturday, October 26. This was the 
fourth annual Saturday morning ses- 
sion held for teachers-in-service. A 
series of conferences followed the ob- 
servation periods. Mark Evans, prin- 
cipal of the campus school, arranged 
the program for the visitors. 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency 

American Book Co. 
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Necrology 


Mary ELLA CruMRINE, teacher and 
principal in Pittsburgh schools for 
46 years before her retirement in 


1941, November 14 


WituiaM L. HINKLE, 81, Stony Creek 
Mills, teacher for more than 50 
years before his retirement, Novem- 
ber 13 


J. GARDNER PALM, teacher in Saville 
and Madison Townships, Perry 
County, for 36 years, November 9 


Rosert J. McCormick, teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools since 1922, 
November 30 


HERBERT HucHeEs, physical education 
teacher in West Philadelphia High 
School for 35 years before his re- 
tirement, November 30 


Joun F. Lernincer, Chambersburg, 
school teacher for 3914 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1947, Novem- 
ber 18 


GreorcEe A. BryAN, supervisor of mu- 
sic in Carnegie for 25 years, Au- 
gust 14 

Mrs. Mary ARNOLD MEGAHAN, teach- 
er in Meadville High School, No- 


vember 2 


CARRIE L. SowASH, teacher for many 
years in Irwin, December 4 


Epna WHITTAKER, teacher in the Dis- 
ston school, Philadelphia 


A. D. MorcAnTHALL, Adviser, Public 
School Subsidies, Department of 
Public Instruction, October 13 














CAN YOUR 
INSURANCE 
BE CANCELED? 


Most sickness and accident 
insurance policies can be 
canceled. Many companies 
can, under certain circum- 
stances, refuse to renew a 
policy. It’s up to them to 
renew, not you. 


But not if your policy is 
a TPM Teachers Special 
Policy. With this new pol- 
icy you, and you alone, 
have the right to cancel. 
No one but you has a say 
in keeping your insurance 
protection in force. You’ll 
never be without insur- 
ance protection if you 
change now to a TPM 
Teachers Special Policy. 
Write us today for com- 
plete information. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy. 

















EpNA GLeNys RIGGLE, commercial 
teacher in the Butler Area Joint 
Senior High School, October 22 


Calendar 


February 13-18—American Assn. of 
School Administrators Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 2-3—Ninth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

April 3—Spring Conference, Pa. State 
Modern Language Assn., Gettysburg 
College 


April 7-10—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 10—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., New Kensington 


April 15-17—Conference, Eastern Busi- 


ness Teachers Assn., Boston 

April 16—Junior Academy of Science, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 


April 19-23—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation, Hotel Statler. New York 
City 


April 23-24—Annual Conference, 


Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 





BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

PHONE — WRITE — VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 











CENTRAL 


A large and permanent clientele 
C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 


TEACHERS NEEDED — 
Register Now With 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


‘+ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Phone 3-5797 
Post Office Box 146 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 








617-618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley { Re 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 


national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 


746 Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. \ Managers 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


America, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 


April 23-24—Nineteenth Annual Pa, 
Industrial Arts Conf., State Teachers 
College, California 

April 24—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Simon Gratz H. S., 
Philadelphia 

April 24—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Blairsville Joint 
High School 

April 25-27—Spring Conference, is- 
trict Superintendents Assn., Her- 
shey 

May 8—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Third Annual Meeting. 
State Teachers College, Millersville 

June 27-July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, New York 
City 


August 16-20—PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders Workshop, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg 


October 1-2—Twenty-first Annual Pa. 
Conf. for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Hershey 

October 15-16—Classroom Teachers 
Conference. Bedford Springs Hotel 

TEACHERS 


ADAMS incr 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—I5TH YEAR 


Top Salaries — Fine Locations 
T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D.C. 














TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 





hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 


immediately. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 74th Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











Founded 1924 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Teachers, if you are available NOW, we have openings in Pa., Ohio, N.J., Del., and Md. 
Elementary and high school. Our experience as a former superintendent and our specializa- 
tion in teacher placement are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 
Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 





BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Reliable school and college placement service 


| every month of the year, East and South. 
| Phone Mulberry 5-6850 or write, telling about 


yourself. 30th year. 
Member N.A.T.A. 








CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Good teaching positions in 12 western 
States and Alaska 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Member of N.A.T.A. 





72nd year of service 











Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
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CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
Clinton, lowa 


706 South Fourth Street 
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